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THE 


Solemn 1 njunction. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Tous ſtood affairs between the families 
of the Duke of Wakefield and Sir Robert 
Bertram; and ſo far had Lord Morville 
endeavoured to conceal his love and his 
chagrin when he returned from a ball, given 
at the Baronet's houſe, where it was publicly 
ſpoke of by the two families ai. their rela- 
tire connections, that Miſs Bertram was ſo 
ſhortly to be the Marchioneſs of Felton, 
that this was probably the laſt time ſhe 
would be ſeen as Miſs Bertram beneath her 
father's roof. | 

VOL. III. B Moaortified 


2 " SOLEMN 1N]JUNCTION. 
Mortitied, at his own pride, which had 
made him, till too late, reject all means for 
recovering a heart he had reaſon to ſuppoſe 
was once his, Lord Morville quitted, very 
early, the houle of Sir Robert Bertram, mut- 
tering curſes on his own folly, and at the 
power he found Mits Bertram had over him. 
Never till this night could he ſuffer himſelf 
to ſuppoſe that ſhe would give her hand to 
the Marquis of Felton, and ſtill had endea- 
voured to believe he held the ſtation he 
once did in Mits Bet tram's heart; but now 
ſhe was loſt for ever to him; and each grace 
and beauty ſhe poſſeſſed, was heightened by 
the deſpair he felt. He could not bear, he 
was aſſured, to ſee her with calmneſs as the 
Marchioneſs of Felton; and the tortures 
he endured, made him reſolve inſtantly 
to ſet out for Yorkſhire. Suchwas the 
haſty determination made by his Lord 
| ſhip, upon quittin2 Cavendiſh Square. — 
| * Alghtio> from his chariot at his own houſe, 
he 1akantly gave orders for his travelling 
equipage to be got ready; but, in a 
few 
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few minutes, contradicted the order. No, 
it would add to the triumph of the fickle 
Mary ; he would ſtay and compliment her 
upon her nuptials. This reſolution laſted 
not many hours; for the ſervants had been 
only a ſhort time in bed ere his Lordſhip 
rang his bell and repeated his former orders. 


The ſun had not long been riſen when 
Lord Morville was 1n his chaiſe, and rattling 
along the North road, with as much ſpeed 
as if happineſs would be found at Malton 
Park, where every ſurrounding object would 
remind him of Miſs Bertram, 


When his Lordſhip reached Grantham, 
he was unreſolved whether he ſhould reſt 
there for the night, or proceed without 
ſleeping to Malton: he had, however, 
ordered ſupper, and was careleſsly looking 
over a London newſpaper, when his atten- 
tion was arreſted by the following para- 
graph :— : 
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& Poſt- horſes are at preſent much har- 


raſſed in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
owing to the rejected lovers of the faſci- 
nating davghter of a certain northern Baro- 
net quitting town, to avoid witneſſing her 
approaching union with the accompliſhed 
heir of a noble Duke.” 


Lord Morville threw down the paper, 
rung the bell, and ordered his carriage; into 
which he went, leaving ſupper untaſted 
behind him, and ordered the poſtillions to 
take the London road, to the utter aſtoniſh- 
ment of the people at the inn and his own 
ſervants, who heſitated not in ſuppoſing his 


].ordſhip was certainly crazy. 


No,“ thought he; “I will not be ranked 

amongſt the rejected lovers of Mary Ber- 
tram; ſhe ſhall ſee the diſappointment ſhe 
perhaps imagines I have ſuſtained fits very 
eaſily upon me.“ 


His 
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His Lordſhip tried - various poſitions 
during the night in order to fleep; but 
thoſe poſitions were either very unealy ones, 
or the idea of the future Marchioneſs had 


baniſhed Morpheus. 


When Lord Morville reached the Earl of 
K nafborough's houſe in Piccadilly, whither 
he had ordered himſelf to be drove, it was 
near the hour of dinner: his appearance 
greatly alarmed Lady Auguſta ; for he was 
undreſſed, looked fatigued and agitated. 


“ What means,” ſaid ſhe, this diſorder 
in your_dreſs? your looks inform me, 
Morville, you have not been in bed all 
night.“ 

Perhaps not, . perhaps I ſhall 
not ſleep to- night.“ 

« Your manner joins with your appear- 
ance, to aſſure me you are either very un- 
happy, or that you have entered ſo deeply 
into habits of diſſipation, as to ſeriouſly 
alarm me for you ; your ſpirits are agitated, 

B 3 your 
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your mind ill at eaſe—what has cauſed this 
diſorder ?” 

© Auguſia, make no conject ures—1 
have nothing to agitate me; do you nat 
know what an inſenſible being I am ?—why 
talk then to me of my mind and my ſpirits ! 
I feel no want but of my dinner.” 

« You know the party that are to dine 
with the Earl; you ſare/do not mean to 
meet them with your hair in this diſorder, 
and in this dreſs ?” 

„ Why not, Auguſta ? I ſhall not drive 
up to Harley-ſtreet to dreſs.” 


Again her Ladyſhip repreſented the abſur- 
dity of his appearance. 


« Talk not to me, Auguſta,” ſaid he, 
with a vehemence and aſperity ſhe had never 
before heard him at any time diſplay— 
« Talk not to me, I cannot, will not bear 
— "5g 
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No further, therefore, was Lord Morville 
queſtioned by his ſiſter; but after a moment's 
recollection, he ſubmitted to allow the Earl's 
valet to aſſiſt him in making ſome little 
alteration in his dress. 

Sir Robert and Henry Bertram, with 
the Marquis of Felton, were, with ſeveral 
other people of diſtinction, in the dinner 
party at the Earl of Knaſborough's ; the 
Duke of Wakefield had been expected; 
but particular circumſtances prevented the 
fulfilung his engagement. Lord Morville 
contrived to place Himſelf at table oppoſite 
his rival, and cloſe by his friend Mr. Ber- 
tram. 


Scarce able to command himſelf, Lord 
Morviile, during dinner, drank repeated. 
bumpers of Madeira; his ſpirits, which at 
firſt appeared ſunk, now roſe ; he laughed, 
he ta:ked—and Henry Bertram, who ſaw 
that he, very ſoon after dinner, was com- 
pletely off his guard, in vain tried to reſtrain 

B 4 the 
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the exuberance of his ſpirits. He had 
learned by accident the late journey and 
ſudden return of his Lordſhip, —who had, 
even from the brother of Miſs Bertram, 
concealed his feelings, nor ever once enquired 
of him concerning the probable ſtate of 
her heart; yet, as Mr. Bertram marked his 
demeanour at table, he at once developed 
the cauſe; and fearing ſome evil conſe- 
quences might ariſe from the turbulent ſtate 
he ſaw the paſſions of Lord Morville were 
in, he called him into an adjoining apart- 
ment, to expoſtulate with him on his 
conduct; but his Lordſhip would not 


liſten, and again ſeated himſelf as before at 


the table. 

The Marquis of Felton ſaw the evident per- 
turbation Lord Morville ſuſtained, and guar- 
ded his expreſſions, quitting very early the 


party. No ſooner did his Lordſhip obſerve 


the Marquis had left the room, than eluding 


the watchful eye of Mr, Bertram, he fol- 


lowed; 
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lowed; but the Marquis had drove from 
the door. 


Ripe for all feats of miſchief, Lord Mor- 
ville ſallied forth, and found himſelf in 
the morning ſtripped of a conſiderable ſum 
at a noted gaming-houſe. At feven o'clock 
he alighted from a hackney coach in Harley- 
ſtreet, and went to bed, vexed and humili- 
ated. Towards the evening he aroſe, and 
with very unpleaſant reflections: his own 
folly ſtared him in the face, and he painfully 
remembered his reprehenſible conduct the 
preceding day at his father's table. The 
natural candour and generoſity of his tem- 
per again took the lead: he was ſenſible of 
the forbearance of the Marquis, which he 
well knew ſprung not from cowardice ; and 
reſolved, without leaving time for further 
reflection, to write to him, and candidly 
account for his ſtrange conduct. In this 
letter his Lordſhip ſpoke of Mils Bertram's 
having, during the winter, rejected his 
addreſſes; of his not having been ſenſible 

B 5 how 
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how exceſſively fhe was beloved by him, till 
he learned ſhe had conſented to give her 
hand to another. He next mentioned the 
diſtraction of mind which had urged him 
to quit London, and as haſtily return ; that 
he owned he had done all in his power to 
draw the vengeance of the Marquis upon 
him ; that he had thirſted after his blood, 
or. rather wiſhed his own life to be a ſacrifice 
to his folly; that he acknowledged the 
moderation of the Marquis had prevented 
the ſad conſequences at which he had 
aimed ; that his generofity had filled him 
with reſpect for his character; that he was 
infinitely more deſerving of Miſs Bertram 
than ever he had been, and that he would 
never attempt to break by any means an 
union ſo deſirable. 


No ſooner had his Lordſhip finiſhed his 
epiſtle, than he went to Cavendiſh-Square. 
Inquiring for Mr. Bertram, he learnt he was 
not within, and left a card, wiſhing to ſee 
him in Harley-ſtreet the next day. The 

wiſh 
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wiſh was complied with at an early hour by 
Henry, to whom his Lordſhip apologized 
for the petulent and overbearing manner he 
had aſſumed when they laſt met; from this 
he made a digreſſion to the cauſe relating 
to what my readers already know, and which 


Mr. Bertram had gueſſed at, regarding the 
former and preſent ſtate of his feelings. 


« Why, Morville,” ſaid Henry, when 
the recital was finiſhed, ** why- not ſooner 
diſcloſe this? why not ſpeak to me of the 
ſit uat ion of your heart? truſt me I ſhould have 
then been your friend with Mary; now it 
is too late for any party to recede with 
honour; for the ſettlements are all ready for 
ſigning, and even the day is fixed for the 
marriage.“ 

“ know it is now too late, Henry; it is 
to you, not to Miſs Bertram, I have made 
this confeſſion; I wiſh not at this period 
to awaken any remembrance of me in her 
heart. After the nuptials take place, I will 
ſee and pay my congratulations to her ; and 

B 6 then 
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then quit England, till I learn to forget her 
whoſe image now wholly occupies my 
mind.“ : 


Mr. Bertram ſaw the ſpirits of Lord Mor- 
ville ſo much agitated, that he ſpent the 
remainder of the day in endeavouring to 
calm them. © 


Alicia had, before Henry quitted Caven- 
diſh Square, received a card from the Mar- 
quis of Felton, requeſting an hour's private 
converſation with her, and begged ſhe 
would be fo obliging as to name an 
early time. Alicia fixed two o'clock that 
day, when ſhe contrived to be left at home 
alone. 


Punctual to the hour, the Marquis made 
his appearance, apologiſing for the liberty 
he had taken, by laying he had fought the 
interview, in hopes of learning from her the 
ſtate of Miſs Bertram's heart; adding, it 
will doubtleſs appear ſtrange that, when the 

day 
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day of our union approaches ſo near as the 
ſeventh of June, I ſhould deem this a neceſ- 
ſary inquiry.“ 

When Miſs Bertram.“ replied Alicia, 
« agreed to give her hand to the Marquis of 
Felton, * ſhe had doubtleſs in her heart felt 
for him a decided preference, and, in her 
union with him, hoped for happineſs. I am 
indeed concerned that from me the Marquis 
ſeeks to learn what Miſs Bertram's fully 
declared by her acceptance.” 

This is rather, Mis Sleigh, an evaſive 

anſwer; but let me ſolemnly conjure you, 
as you value the happineſs of your friend, 
to anſwer me frankly, when I aſſure 
you, no other end 1s meant or ſought 
by me, than what tends to prevent miſery 
reſulting from an unhappy union. At 
Malieveren, was not Lord Morville a favoured 
lover?“ 

« I will be candid, my Lord—he was 
fayoured by Miſs Bertram, ere he declared 
hiraſelf a lover; but the manner in which 
that declaration was made, baniſhed the 

regard 
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regard ſhe had felt; and fince ſhe has 
looked upon Lord Morville more as a bro- 
ther than a lover.“ 

“ thank you, Miſs Sleigh, for your can- 
dour, but yet hold my opinion: I am 
firangely deceived if Miſs Bertram attends 
to the impulſes of her heart, if ſtill ſhe 
would not prefer Lord Morville. I blame 
her not; ſhe was herſelf deceived when ſhe 
liſtened to my ſuit; but ſhe may, when 
married to me, recollect how dear his 
Lordſhip was once to her heart ; ſome 
circumſtance may inform her of his peni- 
tence, and I ſhall then be looked upon as 
the bar to their mutual happineſs. Lord 
Morville is now ſenſible of his folly—ſo may 
Miſs Bertram ſoon. But read this,” faid 
the Marquis,” as he gave into the hands of 


Alicia Lord Morville's letter. 


ei ſee it,” ſaid ſhe, returning the letter, “ in 

the ſame light you do, my Lord :—but fay, 
what is it you require of me in this caſe ?” 

* In early youth, my dear Miſs Sleigh, 

I received an impreſſion too deep for 

time, 
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time, abſence, or even the ſuppoſed death 
of the object, to eraſe ;—vainly have pro- 
poſals for marriage been made me, en- 
forced with entreaties from the Duke, my 
father—all were refuſed. I faw, admired, 
and, I may fay, loved Miſs Bertram; but 
not with that kind of paſſion which had 
once filled my heart. In marrying Mits 
Bertram, I hoped to ſecure equally her happi- 
neſs and my own; and by ſo doing, gratify 
the earneſt wiſh of the Duke. When all 
was fixed for my marriage, I learned ſome 
circumſtances, that I will, if needful, here- 
after diſcloſe; and, at nearly the ſame time, 
diſcovered Lord Morville's love for Miſs 
Bertram. I am therefore now moſt deſirous 
to forward the match between them ;—but 
how, in honour, can I recede from pofi- 
tive engagements which I am reſolved to 
fulfil, if Miſs Bertram really docs honour 
me by a decided preference. To you, then, 
] apply for intelligence; to your prudence 


{hall I truſt,” 


Some 
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Some other converſation paſſed before 
the Marquis took his leave. Alicia was 
wonder- ſtruck at the intelligence the Mar- 
quis had given; for, a ſtranger to the motives 
which had actuated Miſs Bertram in regard 
to Lord Morville, ſhe had ſuppoſed he was 
1ndifferent to her; nor did ſhe think his 
Lordſhip was attached to her friend ;—but 
now, various, well-recolle&ted circumſtances 
roſe to her mind, and aſſured her, the con- 
jecture the Marquis had made was a juſt 
one; and that yet, Lord Morville retained 
his place in Miſs Bertram heart. To 
Henry ſhe divulged what the Marquis had 
ſaid, but which, from motives of delicacy, 
he had not ſpoke of to Mr. Bertram; who, the 
following day, viſited the Marquis, who 
then more fully diſcloſed his reaſons than he 
had to Alicia, 


Heartily did Henry join in the plot 
againſt Mary, and contrived that evening 
to draw Lord Morville into a ete-d tete 
with her at the opera, which was what he 


had made ſtrong reſolutions againſt, yet 
wanted 
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wanted firmneſs to avoid. The Marquis 
ſaw, or imagined he ſaw, the ſtruggle Miſs 
Bertram ſtill felt between love and her own 
offended dignity. 


The next day, under pretence of ſome 
alteration making at the houſe, which was 
to receive them upon their marriage, the 
Marquis quitted—town for a week. Lord 
Morville, now inſpirited by what, during 
the week, Mr. Bertram communicated to 
him, paid a cloſe attendance upon Miſs 
Bertram, who ſeemed all at once to loſe her 
vivacity ; and his Lordſhip appeared to be 
deeply agitated by alternate hope and fear. 
At the Marquis's return, he held a long 
conference with Maſs Bertram; after which, 
Lord Morville no longer was her public 
attendant, 


The Marquis returned the laſt week in 
May; his Majeſty's birth-day was on the 
following Monday, and on the Thurlday it 
K. was 
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was expected the Marquis was to be united 
to Miſs Bertram. On the Saturday he 
drove her to Richmond, to call upon his 
aunt the Duke's ſiſter, the Dowager Coun- 
teſs of  Aſl:forth; but Miſs Bertram not 
having returned at nine o'clock, the family 
were alarmed at the Baronet's, and a meſien- 
ger diſpatched to St James's-Square, to 
inquire if the Marquis had ſent any meſſage 


there concerning the long {tay he had made. 
No account being gained at the Duke of 


Wakefield's, or at the Marquis's houſe in 
Berkley Square, conject ure ſerved but to 
heig'iten fears, which were allayed by a few 
lines, brought by the Marquis's footman, 


from Miſs Bertram, begging excuſes for the 


method ſhe had taken to ſecure her happi- 
neſs; but that, upon her return from Scot- 
land, ſhe would . give ſuch reaſons as ſhe 
hoped wou'd at leaſt meliorate her fault. 


From the ſervant they learned that the 


Marquis had drove beyond Barnet in the 
phæton; but that his valet waited 


with 
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with a hired carriage, into which tlie Mar- 
quis and Miſs Bertram removed. 


The Duke received a ſimilar card from his 
ſon: his Grace ſcarce could command him- 
ſelf before Sir Robert; ſcarce could he 
refrain from throwing out reproaches againſt 
the giddy conduct of Miis Bertram, who 
had doubtleſs, he ſuppoſed, been the inſti- 
gator of to fooliſh a journey, 


« Had,” ſaid the Duke, „their wiſhes 
been oppoſed, ſome excule might be alledged; 
but, as matters ſtood, it cannot be by any 
means accounted for,” 


The Earl of Knaſborouga thought his 
ſon had a very fortunate eſcape ;—* For,” 
ſaid he, to Lady Auguſta, © this fooliſh 
elopement proves her more giddy and 
unthinking than I had imagined ſhe was.” 


At 
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At length the day fixed for the return of 
the Marquis and his bride arrived ; and as , 
it was expected they would firſt go to the 
Duke's, Sir Robert and Lady Bertram were 
invited to be preſent at their reception, 


The Duke had been at ſome pains to 
frame the ſpeech with which he meant to 
receive the fugitives; and it conſiſted of 
dignity, reproof, and forgiveneſs. 


It was almoſt duſk when the Marquis 
and Marchioneſs were announced. I 
have brought,“ ſaid the Marquis,“ as he 
led his bride up the large drawing-room, 
« your Grace a daughter, beautiful, ami- 
able, and accompliſhed.” 


« ] am ſenſible of all this,” faid the 
Duke, interrupting his ſon ; but the abſur- 
dity of you and Miſs Bertram going upon 
ſuch an expedition, and the indignity two 
people of rank have thus ſubjected them- 
"Ui ſelves 
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ſelves to, by marrying like beggars behind 
a buſh, needs many excuſes.” 

« Had I married Miſs Bertram, this ſtep 
had not been neceflary.” 

« Not married Miſs Bertram !” exclaimed 
the Baronet, 

« Not married Miſs Bertram!“ re-echoed 
his Grace. 

« Equally deſerving of your protection is 
ſhe, who 1s Marchioneſs of Felton, and who 
now with me thus kneeling implores your 
forgiveneſs.“ 

« Riſe, Francis—riſe, Madam,“ ſaid the 
Duke; this affair, ere I can grant what you 
aſk, requires explanation.” 

« Where then is my daughter?“ inquired 
the Baronet. 

Under your own roof, Sir Robert, with 
Lord Morville, the huſband of her choice; 
to them I ſhall refer you for an explanation 
of our conduct.” | 


Candles were brought ; and the bride the 
Marquis had choſen in preference to Miſs 
; 4 Bertram, 
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Bertram, almoſt even in the eyes of that 
lady's parents, might juſtify him. Tall and 
finely formed, her face and figure was that 
of the moſt finiſhed beauty; yet this uncom- 


| monly handſome woman was alike unknown 
to the parents of the Marquis; the Baronet 
and his lady, who, after congratulating his 


Lordſhip, took their leave. 


. 


CEA. 
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CHAPTER II, * 


WIUIN Sir Robert returned home, Mr. 
Bertram led his ſiſter on one ſide, Lord 
Morville on the other, and preſented her to 
the Baronet and Lady Bertram as Lady 
Morville. 


« Excule me,” faid ſhe, falling at their 
feet O forgive your giddy child, who 
had nearly, by giving her hand without at- 
tending to the 1apulſe df her heart, ſacri- 
ficed her :appinels for ever: the thought ſhe 
would have towund it, divided from Lord 
Morville, but felt the was miſtaken, at a 
period when no itep but the one ſhe took, 
could preſerve her.“ 


Lady 


— WQ ˙ 
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Lady Morville was raiſed by her ler 


„ Your pardon is ſecured with me,” ſaid 
the good baronet ; ** to yourſelves I leave 
it to determine, whether the union you 
have made will prove a bleſſing or puniſh- 
ment : the latter, I fear, if you do not 
both reſolve to act with leſs levity than 

you have done.“ 


The Earl of K naſborough, who had been 
already acquainted with the marriage of his 
ſon, now entered ; of him alſo forgiveneſs 
was entreated, and he followed the example 
of his friend, by giving much the ſame lec- 
ture and pardon ; except that he blamed 
his ſon entirely, in having'trifled both with 
his own happineſs and that of Miſs Bertram. 


The explanation was now called for, con- 
cerning the lady the Marquiſs had prefered, 
and why they all had choſen to take ſo long 
a journey ; but as the converſation which 
contained this explanation may not ſo fully 

| inform 


m, , «0 . . 
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inform my readers as I think needful, I 
ſhall do it in my own way. 


The Marquis of Felton had, as he in- 
formed Alicia, early in life fallen in love 
with the beautiful daughter of a miniſter of 
the church of Scotland, when upon a viſit 
to his grandmother, the Dowager Dutcheſs 
of Wakefield, who, originally of that coun- 
try, had choſe, upon her widowhood, again 
to retire there. This lovely girl, her grace 
had taken, when only eight years old, out 
of a charitable intention: Mr. Roſs, her 
father, was moreover a diſtant relation to 
the family, from whom the Dutcheſs drew 
her own deſcent. 


The attachment of the Marquis was 
quickly perceived, and the diſcovery com- 
muaicated by the Dutcheſs to her fon ; Ma- 
rian Roſs was ſent to a diſtant part of the 
country, and threatened with deprivation of 
every comfort, ſhould ſhe ever converſe with 
her lover; whilſt to Mr. Roſs ſhe was re- 
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preſented as artful and wicked. Fearful of 

irritating his patrons, and eſpecially the Dut- 

cheſs, to whom he owed many oblizations, 

he was ſatisfied to entruſt his daughter to 
her charge. | 


The Marquis, who could not be brought 
to make any promiſe, found out the retreat 
of Miſs Roſs, who, although ſhe aſſured him 
whilſt the Dowager Dutcheſs lived, ſhe would 
never again conſent to ſee him, yet was 
drawn into a correſpondence, which conti- 
nued till the death of her patroneſs, when 
ſhe was by the Duke inveigled abroad, and 
confined in a convent ; from whence ſhe 
had made her eſcape, and found means 
to inform the Marquis (who had ſuppoſed 
her dead, after having firſt been married) 
that ſhe then was with her father in Edin- 
burgh. But this account did not reach him 
till all was ſettled for his marriage with Miſs 
Bertram; for it was the very morning of 

the 
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the day he arrived at the Earl of Knafbo- 
rough's. 


The Marquis did not fee how, in honour, 
he could recede from his engagements with 
Miſs Bertram ; but he had heard at Ma- 
lieveren, that Lord Morvelle was a favoured 
lover; and that his lordſhip ſtill entertained 
ſentiments in his heart for Miſs Bertram, 
which cauſed his ſtrange behaviour to him. 
The letter he received from Lord Morville 
fully confirmed the ſuppoſition, and relying 
upon the honour and prudence of Alicia, he 
made her the viſit I have before related. The 

Marqus candidly diſcloſed his fituation to 

_ Mr. Bertram, and at the fame time aſſured 
him, that was it found Mails Bertram's 
heart decided in his favour, after Lord Mor- 
ville had an opportunity given him of re- 
newing his fuit, he was ſtill ready to fulfil 
the engagements he had entered into; but 
that, if the idea he had formed was juſt, it 
would be the height of madneſs to ſacrifice 
C 2 th: 
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the happineſs of ſo many people, to gratify 
the miſtaken notions of the Duke, who 
confined all merit within preſcribed bounds ; 
but as yet he was not ſatisfied whether, if 
he was at liberty to offer himſelf, Miſs Roſs 
would accept his hand oa ſuch conditions as 
he could tender it, when moſt probably ſhe 
would encounter reproach, and perhaps per- 
ſecution from the Duke. 


It was agreed, before the Marquis and 
Mr. Bertram parted, that Lord Morville | 
ſhould have ſo much information on this 8 
ſubje& as might encourage him to ſpeak 
again of his love to Miſs Bertram, during 
which time the Marquis, under pretence of 6 
viſiting the houſe, which was to receive him | 
after his marriage, flew upon the wings of 
love to Edinburgh. 


r 
4 k 


- Mils Roſs, deeming herſelf no longer 
bound by the promiſe ſhe had made the 
Dowager 
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Dowager Dutcheſs, which the perſecution 
the had ſuſtained from the Duke had can- 
celled, now heſitated not, as ſhe had done 
before, but conſented, if it would contri 
bute to his happineſs, to become the wife of 
the Marquis of Felton. When he returned 
to London, he was informed that Lord Mor- 
ville, had again apparently aſſumed the em. 
pire in Miſs Bertram's heart, who felt re- 
ſtrained by her promiſe given to the Mar- 
quis, from which ſhe was releaſed by him 
on their firſt interview, after his viſit to Mifs 
Roſs, 


-| Lady Auguſta had no intimation of this 
85 affair from any party concerned, and the 
| whole of their future plan was concerted 
between the Marquis aud Lord Morville, to 
which Miſs Bertram conſented; but it was 
not divulged either to Henry or Alicia, 
the Marquis obſerving to them, that now a 
perfect knowledge of each others wiſhes had 
been made known, no friend ſhould be in- 

CJ - volved 
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volved on their account; © but,“ he ſaid 


to Mr. Bertram, © do not be ſurpriſed if 
you loſe ſight of us for a few days.“ 


The duke had declared, he would rather 
ſee his ſon the laſt of the illuſtrious houſe of 
Wakefield, than 1t ſhould be continuad to 
the lateſt poſterity, by the marriage of the 
Marquis of Felton with Marian. Roſs, and 
he poſitively {more never to give his conſent 
to ſuch an union. If the Marquis married 
Miſs Roſs, it was evident his father would 
not ſanction it, and he feared if the Duke 
heard ſhe was again at liberty, ſhe would 
by ſome means be taken from him; he 
therefore reſolved no delay ſhould be made. 


M.iſs Bertram's retraction of a promiſe ſo 
lately made, and avowal of her partiality for 
Lord Morvelle, would doubtleſs bring re- 
buke on her, and his lordſhip, when he 
found ſhe declared her preference in his fa- 
vour, was little inclined to truſt his happi- 
nels to the probability of again being heed- 

leſsly 
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leſsly caſt away; he was not of a temper to 
brook delay, therefore quitted London two 
Ca's before the Marquis and Miſs Bertram, 
and joined them about fifty miles on the north 
road, ard proceeded to Edinburgh, where 
the lovely Miſs Roſs became Marchioneſs 
of Felton, and at the ſame time Miſs Ber- 
tram gave her hand to Lord Morville. 


The Duke's diſpleaſure was announced-in 
terms which threatened irreconcilable aver- 
ſion to his fon's choice; and a command 
was given in the Marquis's hearing, that he 
ſhould from that time no more be admitted 
into any houſe belonging to the Duke. 


«© Remember,” ſaid he to his fon, « from 
this hour I ſhall conſider you as an alten,— 
and ſhall do all in my power to deprive you 
of fortune : the title muſt, deſcend to you, 
and the entailed eſtate; but you will find 
it very inſufficient to ſupport the luſtre of 
the houſe from which you ſprung.” 


Cc 4 The 
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The Marquis knew that at preſent to vin- 
dicate hiniſelf, would be only to enrage his 
father more; the perſecution the Marchioneſs 
had ſuffered from the Duke he rather wiſhed 
to be forgotten, than that it ſhould be urged 
as a motive to influence him to do juſtice 
to her merit; for the amiable ſon of this 
haughty peer was convinced that ſuch a 
ſuggeſtion as—that he was wrong—or, that 
Mifs Roſs had ſuſtained injuſtice, which he 
was bound to atone for, would never be for- 
given. 


The Dutcheſs gave an encouraging look 
to her daughter-in-law, who had readily ac- 
quieſced with her Lord in his plan of pre- 
{enting her at Wakefield-houſe, before the 
Duke had it in his power to know who ſhe 
was. The Marquis had indeed flattered 
himſelf, her very diſtinguiſhed beauty, and 
his father's deſire of ſeeing him married, 
might have prevailed over his diſlike, which 
now appeared unconquerable. 


The 
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The next day the Dutchefs wrote both 
to the Marquis and Marchioneſs, congra- 
tulating them on their marriage, and aſſur- 
ing them of her endeavours being uſed to 
reſtore them to the favour of the Duke, ad- 
viſing them to live for the preſent retired, 
nor attempt to fee or write to the Duke, 
with whom ſhe was the following day going 
down to Radſtone-houſe, where the papers 
of the late Dutcheſs remained, amongſt 
which ſhe had lately ſeen ſomething relative 
to the family of the Marchioneſs, which, 
if proved, would, ſhe hoped, be one means 
of reconciling the Duke, but, che added, 
that ſhe would write from Radſtone again. 


This letter was communicated tocthe fa- 
mily of Knaſborough, and that of Sir Ro- 
bert Bertram, who called upon the Marquis 
and Marchioneſs the day after their return 
from Scotland. All were ſtruck by the fine 
figure and handſome features of the Mar- 
chioneſs, whoſe manners were at once in- 
tereſting an unaffected. The natural grace 

© 4 and 
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and elegance of this beautiful woman 
ſuited the dignity of the ſtation to which 
her marriage had exalted her. Strong in- 
deed, all concluded, muſt be the prejudices 
of the Duke, when heholding her, he could 
ſo harſhly refuſe his forgiveneſs. The Mar- 
chioneſs promiſed to correſpond by letter 
with Lady Morville, and the Marquis made 
the ſame promiſe to Mr. Bertram. 

The following day the Marquis and Mar- 
chioneſs left town for his ſeat in Dorſetſhire, 
and Sir Robert Bertram's family, with Lord 
and Lady Morville, the Earl of Knaſbo- 
rough and Mr. Meynell, as gueſts to the 
Baronet ſet out for Yorkſhire ; Lady Au- 
guſta, who was to be a viſitant at Malton, 
accompanied them. 


In the pariſh church of Malieveren Lord 
and Lady Morville were united, with the 
conſent of all their friends, aecording to the 
form of the church of England. On this 
occaſion all ranks of people were invited to 

| Tine 
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partake of the rejoicings, which laſted at Mal- 
ton and Malieveren, for the ſpace of one entire 
week. The moſt ſplend d entertainment given 
was at the caſtle, on the laſt day of thoſe 
rejoicings, when Lady Bertram gave a bal de 
clampetre. Alicia's fine taſte, her lively 
imagination ſhone conſpicuouſly on this 
occaſion: to her judgment her ladyſhip 
committed the arrangement of the whole. 
The grounds around the caſtle were en- 
lightened by the fanciful arranged illumina- 
tions, and for the light and elegant decoration 


9 of the paviliions, in whick the muſic and re- 
1 freſhments were placed, and for the enchant- 
5 ing effect they produced, her ladyſhip was in- 
5 debted to the elegant and ſimple genius of 


Alicia. 


The varied entertainments given on this 
long wiſhed- for union of the families of 
* Morville and Bertram, were ſcarcely at an 
end, when they were agreeab'y ſurpriſed 
by a viſit from the Marquis and Marchioneſs 
c 6 of 
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of Felton, who had come ſome mites out of 
their road to pay it. They were going down 


into Scotland, in conſequence of a letter 


they had received from the Dutcheſs; who 
informed them ſhe had found the papers al- 
luded to when ſhe had written before, and 


that they informed her Mr. Roſs was deſcended 


from a baronet of the ſame name, and that, 
could he command money, to contend with 
the preſent poſſeſſor of the eſtate, there ap- 
peared little doubt, but his right was a ſu- 
perior one, and that he would be ſucceſsful; 
the title was dormant, and the poſſeſſor of 
the eſtate had never claimed it; a proof 
he thought his right to both bad: her 
grace had alſo ſent thoſe papers to her ſon, 
which had belonged to Mr. Roſs's aunt; the 
widow of his father's brother, who had been 
ſupported by the kindneſs of the late Dut- 
cheſs of Wakefield, and died under her 


roof at the period of her grace's remaining 


in Scotland : thither the Dutcheſs now ur- 


ged her fon to go, and ſearch if this could 


be 
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be properly authenticated, and if fo, beg- 
ged every ſtep might be taken for Mr. Roſs 
to aſſert his claim, drawing upon her banker 
for any ſum that might be wanted; as, 
ſhould Mr. Rofs ſucceed, ſhe made no dil- 
pute of the Duke's receiving the Marchio- 
neſs as his daughter. Lady Felton had 
never, however, heard the circumſtances 
mentioned by her grace. After ſpending two 
days at Malieveren, the Marquis and Mar- 
chioneſs took leave of their friends to pro- 
ſecute their journey into Scotland. 


Although Alicia could not ceaſe to re- 
proach herſelf for diſobeying her mother's 
injunctions ; yet ſhe hitherto had found no 
opportunity to viſit Oakdale, as ſhe was 
commanded to do lo, ſecretly and alone; but 
the family were ſhortly ta go to Bertram 
caſtle, and then ſhe imagined ſhe might form 
ſome fufficient excuſe for quitting it for a few 
days alone, at leaſt with Henry's aſſiſtance ; . 
ſhe reſolved to ſpeak to him on the ſubject; 

but 


likely to be relieved by medicine: its ſeat 
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but he in general wore ſo dejected an air, 
when alone with her, that ſhe was afraid to 
mention any thing on a ſubject which had 
agitated him fo violently, when laft they had 
had converſed regarding herſelf, and the 
myſtery that ſurrounded her, 


Sir Robert and Lady Bertram were alarm- 
ed by the viſible alteration in the appearance 
of their fon; he was grown pale, —his 
ſtrength and fleſh were alike waſted, and his 
ſpirits, which naturally were uncommonly 
equal and chearful, appeared no longer ſo. 
When he did aſſume a lively manner, it 
ſeemed forced, and far from a heart which 
appeared ſunk in dejection. | 


With much reluctance Mr. Bertram ſub- 


mitted to ſee the phyſician Lady Bertram 
had ſent for, to preſcribe for him; this 


gentleman aſſured her ladyſhip, that Mr. 
Bertram's diſorder appeared to him no way 


was, 
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was, he apprehended, in the mind, and that 
he thought change of ſcene might do much 
towards reſtoring him : exerciſe of mind and 
body is alſo neceſſary, continued the doctor, 
« but he aſſured me he was in perfect health 


and ſpirits; nor do I ſee, at preſent, any 
cauſe for alarm, 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER 111. 


—— 


Henry the next day was alone with 
his father for a confiderable time; and the 
following one, when Lady Bertram and Ali- 
cia were ſeated together in her ladyſhip's 
dreſſing room, {he began to {peak of Hen- 
ry.—-< Doctor Dcaltry,” ſaid ſhe, . perfiſts 
in it, he has received {ome diſappointment : 
that he has fixed his affections where they 
have not been returned. Have not you, 
Alicia, been oft made Henry's confidante ? 
has he not ſpoke to you on this ſubject?“ 

« No, I aſſure your ladyſhip,” ſaid the 
bluſhing und faltering Alicia; “ no, Mr. 
Bertram never fpoke to me even of his love 
for the charming Lady Auguſta, from whom 
I imagine the diſappointment muſt origi- 
nate,” | 


A we No, 
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% No, Alicia not with Lady Auguſta 
does the diſappointment originate; but from 
an equally amiable, equally lovely young 
woman. Yoo know her heart, her ſenti- 
ments—tell me then, Alicia, has ſhe refuſed 
Henry Bertram? is ſhe inſenſible to the 
miſery he now endures ? can ſhe behold, 
unmoved, the affliction of his parents?“ 

Indeed, my beloved Lady Bertram, you 
err; I ſee you ſuſpect that the deſtitute or- 
phan, the object of your bounty, has en- 
ſnared the heart of your fon; but on my 
knees hear me ſolemnly proteſt, Mr. Ber- 
tram never told me he loved me, other- 
wiſe than as a brother ; and I call heaven to 
witneſs, (if my heart deceives me not,) tho? 
love Mr. Bertram moſt fincerely, I love 
him with an affection that I would a brother, 
had it pleaſed heaven to have beſtowed one 
on me.” | 


Lady Bertram raiſed and embraced Ali- 
cia, who wept from agitation. | 


cc To 
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« To ſee you, my ſweet Alicia, united 
to my ſon, would be the greateſt happineſs 
I could enjoy. I am fatisfied my ſuſpicions 
were falſe ;- for ſo ſtrangely has he conducted 
himſelf regarding you, that of late I ima- 
gined he had been rejected by you, which he 
had generouſly concealed ;—but compoſe 
yourſelf, and I will now inform you of what 
I know regarding the attachment of Henry ; 
you may perhaps aſſiſt to develope the ſeem- 
ing myſtery.” | 

It had long been tle intention of the Earl 
of Knaſborough and Sir Robert, to cement 
their friendſhip by the union of their chil- 
dren; a ſecret which was carefully guarded, 
leſt if known, it might-with the young peo- 
ple, retard the accompliſhment of what was 
ardently defired by tacir parents. When 
you, Alicia, was 1n danger, from the fever 
brought on by the bruiſes and fright you 
ſuſtained from the overturning the ph#ton, 
Henry was no longer able to conceal the paſ- 
ſion be felt for you, and at was evident to 
* Sir Robert, who remained at the caſtle, 
that 
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that on your life depended that of his ſon; 
upon your recovery, Henry again ſought to 
conceal his feelings. 

„Sir Robert declared his fears to the 
Earl, that in reſpect to Mr. Bertram, their 
hopes of an union with Lady Auguſta 
would be fruſtrated, for that his affections 
were fixed on you, The Earl abſolving 
his friend from his former promiſes, urged 
him, not to prevent a match which pro- 
miſed ſo large a portion of felicity to his 
ſon. dir Robert aſſured the Earl, he held 
their former engagements valid, till the 
match had been propoſed to Lady Auguſta 
and Henry; but ſhould it not meet with 
their acquieſcence, that he would then follow 
his lordſhips counſel, nor controul the at- 
fections his ſon had placed upon an object 
ſo amiable. To this the Earl agreed, and 
the ſame day Henry and Lady Auguſta were 
propoled to each other by their reſpective 
tathers. Both declared their eſteem ; but 
both reſuſed gie long looked to union. 

ä Some 
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« Some little time after this, Sir Robert, 
ſtill further to prove his ſon, ſignified his wiſh 
for his marrying, and ſaid, if he would fix 
his choice upon a deſerving object his con- 
ſent ſhould be eaſily obtained. Henry, 
thanking Sir Robert, aſſured him, at pre- 
ſent he ſhould prefer remaining ſingle. 

* Why that anſwer, ſaid Sir Robert; — 
you are free to declare your choice; —1 
again tell you, I will not object,” 
Again Sir,” replied Henry, I repeat 
the deep ſenſe I have of your goodneſs ; but 
again I ſay, I think not at preſent of mar- 
_ © Henry,” ſaid Sir Robert, with a ſevere 
tone, you mcanly equivocate ; I ſuppoſed 
your heart the {cat of integrity; yet ſure 
you are not ſo haſe - ſure you dare not be- 
neath my roof— I ſwear by heaven, and all 
it contains, if J find you guilty of ſuch vil- 
lainy, I will no longer acknowledge you as 
my ſon.” 

Sir Robert was about to quit the apart- 
ment, but was detained by Henry exclaim- 

ing, 
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od 


ing, 1n an agonizec tone of voice, © nay, 
hear me, my fatuer ! alas what is it you 
ſuſpect ? judge not 1o haſtily, ſo cruelly, 
him who fears to accept the happineſs you 
ſo kindly offer.” 

Tell me then, Henry,” aid Sir Robert, 
© nor again give me ſuch equivocating an- 
ſwers—tell me Sir, for you muſt know the 
paſſion you feel for Alicia is no ſecret to me 
have you then declared it to her? and have 
you won from that amiable girl a confeſſion 
how dear you are to her, and now tell me 
you think not of marriage? what then, 
young man, am I to infer from ſuch con- 
duct?! 

Will you hear me with your wonted 
goodneſs? will you, Sir Robert, credit the 
{olemn afleverations of a ſon, whom till now 
you ſuſpected not of a wiſh to deceive ;— 
from you, my father, I pretend not to con- 
ceal thot I love Alicia ; but beheve me, ſhe 
knows it not; ſhe is indeed, Sir Robert, 
ignorant how infinitely dear ſhe is to me; 
and excuſe rae, Sir, there are circumſtances 

why 
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why at preſent I with her to remain ſo. It 
you value her future happineſs, or my 
peace, I conjure you, allow my paſſion at 
preſent to reſt inmy own breaſt.” 


„ Sir Robert found, whatever were the 
reaſons Henry had for his reſerve, he was 
deaf to the arguments that he uſed upon 
the occaſion, ſaying no more than that he 
would reconſider the affair, and upon hr re- 
turn from an excuſion he was about to take 
with Lord Morville, he would make his 
final determnatiion. 


« You, Alicia, well recollect the agita- 
tion the countenance of Henry diſplayed 
on his return, and from that period do I 
date the decline of his health. He declared 
to Sir Robert, the following morning 
that he for ever renounced all hope of an 
union” with you; that you were infinitely 
dear to him, and he feared ever muſt remain 
ſo; but that, whatever pain it might give 
him, 
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him, he- truſted he had fortitude to conceal 
his feelings. 


“ Various arguments were uſed by Sir 
Robert to influence Henry to declare why 
he thus acted ſo contradictory a part. 

_ © Urge me not, my father, I conjure you; 
no entreaties 
why I ſhould not aſk from Alicia a re- 
turn of the paſſion ſhe has inſpired. 


but, I entreat you, aſk them not of me: 
alas! you may by ſo doing, drive me to 
{ome deed of deſperation ; ſome deed, Sir 
Robert, cruel as that which has placed me 
in this painful, torturing fituation; to 
avoid which I may be obliged to fly friends, 
home, my fortune and 'my,country. Oh! 
name it not, I again ſolemnly cotjure you.” 


Sir Robert, as he imparted: the converſa- 
tion Henry had held with him, his ſtrange 
and agitated manner, which appeared as if 
oppreſſed by ſome weighty ſecret, almoſt 


5 imagined 


ſhall ever make me reveal, 


My 
reaſons are, truſt me, powerful ones; — 
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imagined his intellects were deranged ;—a 
ſhort time relieve:! us, however, from this 
dread, as Henry regained his compoſure. 


«© When we went to London, and my ſon 
perceived the advances made by Mr Carhel 
to you, he begged Sir Robert to forward the 
match, he quitted town till your determi- 
nation was known; yet, at his return, he 
could not conceal the pleaſure he felt that 
you had declined the offer. Since our 
our return to Malieveren, I have ſeen him 
grow evidently more unhappy; I have 
marked, with cruel anxiety, his altered 
looks. On you, Alicia, do my hopes relt ; 
to you, though againſt his with, have I 
declared the paſſion which I dread will drag 
him an early victim to the tomb. To Sir 
Robert this dilcloſure is a ſecret ; but I 
thought if it was in fact a ſecret to you, it 
was unfit it ſhould remain ſo. The life of 
Henry is at ſtake; and I hoped that you 
would, if in your power, aſſiſt to develope 
the caule gf his ſtrangely perſiſting to de- 

clare 
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declare he loves you, yet that he would « con- 
ceal that love.“ 


Alicia aſſured her Ladyſhip ſhe had no 
clue to diſcover what motive had actuated 
Mr. Bertram in his refuſal of the Baronet's 
offers regarding herſelf. © Ah! how ſhall 
J, ſaid ſhe, © in this conjuncture, prove to 
you, my dear Lady, as I ought, my grati- 
tude, impreſſed as I now am with a deep 
ſenſe of added obligation to you, my kind 
patroneſs, and to Sir Robert, who generouſly 
overlooked in me, deficiencies, that por- 
tionleſs, deſtitute of friend or relative, (ſave 
Mr. Meynel and yourſelves) were rendered 
perhaps more expoſed to obſervation; but 
you regarded not, for my ſake, theſe diſ- 
advantages; you would have given your 
conſent I ſhould fill a place the faireſt and 
proudeſt might envy. As I reſlect on the 
ſacriſices you would ſo generoufly, fo kindly 
have made, I feel myſelf powerfully called 
upon to act as may beſt become the 
favored daughter of your choice. Abſence 
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will weaken the impreſſion Mr. Bertram now 
feels; he will forget what now fo deeply 
intereſts him, and will form ſome new and 
more ſuitable attachment. I will hide my- 
{elf in lome diſtant country ; I will retire to 
ſome convent, or, if it is the lot, my 
loved Lady Bertram, you doom me to ful. 
tain, I will ftay by you, I will exert myſelf 
in contributing to your comfort ; I will 
endeavour at alleviating your woes ; I will, 
the hardeſt taſk I can impoſe, conceal from 
Mr. Bertram the knowledge I have gained; 
I will treat him with coldnels—with indif- 


ference.” 


Lady Bertram folded Alicia to her boſom 
as the tears of maternal tenderneſs choaked 
her voice, No, my beloved Alicia,” at 
length ſhe ſaid, „I cannot bear the idea of 
loſing your ſociety; but if I could Henry would 
not ſuffer that on his account you ſhould quit 
my protection, was I inclined to part with 
you ; no other home ſhall you know, my 


charming girl, but beneath the roof of Sir 
Robert 


— 
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Robert Bertram; yet I will hope time may 
unravel what now appears ſo dark and myſ- 
terious; yet may we have more powerful 
claims upon you, Alicia, and from you and 
Henry ſhall our latter days ſeek comfort.“ 


Twilight was ſhading the diſtant woods 
that ſurrounded, though not incloſed, 
the caſtle, when Alicia retiring to her 
chamber, ſad and agitated, ſaw Henry 
ſlowly returning home acrols the lawn from 
one of his accuſtomed, ſolitary walks.— 
The window was open at which Alicia ſtood ; 
and as he dſt his eyes up, they fell upon 
her, and a faint ſmile lightened over his 
penſive-looking countenance. 


« Why, Mr. Bertram,” ſaid Alicia, “ are 
you ſo regardleſs of Doctor Dealtry's orders, 
as to expoſe yourſelf to the dew, which muſt 
ere now have fallen?“ 

« | wandered on, Alicia, till I came to 
your favourite feat, and there I believe I 
forgot J had ſo far to return.” 

D 2 Henry 
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Henry paſſed on; and Alicia, throwing 
herſelf on a chair, gave way for a few 
minutes to the feclings which Mr. Ber- 
tram's languid and changed appearance 
cauſed in her heart; theſe ſoftened emo- 
tions of pity and tender recollection brought 
tears which relieved her from the ſuffo- 
cating and painful ſenſation of feeling 
with which ſhe had quitted Lady Bertram. 
But this,” ſaid ſhe, drying up her tears, 
e this muſt not be; it is not thus I am to 
fulfil the promiſes I have ſo lately made, and 
which my duty ſo forcibly commands; no, 
it is not by giving way to my own feelings 
that J am to ſupport Lady Bertram under 
her afflictions.“ 


Alicia aſſuming that fortitude ſhe had 
been ſo early taught, met the family at ſup- 
per with her uſual compoſure, and converſed 
with Henry upon ſuch ſubjects as ſhe knew 
would amuſe and intereſt him. The look 
of kindneſs and of approbation ſhe received 

: 3 irom 
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from Lady Bertram repaid our heroine for 
the painful exertion ſhe was making. 


Alicia'seyes were now open to the ſentiments 
ſhe had long, unknown to herſelf, felt for Mr, 
Bertram; and ſhe found the ſoft, the tender, 
friendſhip ſhe had entertained for him was 
no longer as before, placid and ſerene; ſhe 
now found an aching ſenſe of diſquiet had 
taken poſſeſſion of her whole ſoul, Henry 
loved her, he had declared he loved ; but 
not to her had he made the declaration. 
Strangely myſterious in his conduct, he had 
aſſented ſhe was dear-—infinitely dear to 
him ; yet had he perſiſted in refuſing the 
permiſſion granted by Sir Robert, his 
health, his ſtrength, Lady Bertram had ſaid, 
were the ſacriſices made to the concealed 
love which agonized his mind. 


« Ah! would to heaven,” fighed out 
Alicia, when again retired to her cham- 
ber, © I yet had been a ſtranger to what 
her Ladyſhip imparted. Alas! how now 
D 3 ſhall 
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mall I ſupport myſelf! how conceal the 
anguiſh ſhe imparted!“ 


Alicia's thoughts were fixed on what 
means ſhe could employ to come at the 
ſecret Henry ſo carefully guarded, Oak- 
dale—its horrors, its myſteries, roſe to her 
imagination zes, doubtleſs Henry had 
viſited the gloomy hall; there had he by 
ſome means learned what yet was concealed 
from herſelf; yes, there doubtleſs had he 
found her connexions, her birth were fo 
objectionable as to preclude Sir Robert's 
conſent; yet had he kindly, generouſly 
concealed them, leſt that protection ſhould 
be withdrawn from the child of ſome int- 
mical perſon, which had been ſo amply 
granted to her as a ſtranger. 


She would go to Oakdale—ſhe would 
learn her fate—ſhe would dare all danger, 
real, or ſuch as might perhaps be, but illu- 
five. The pallid form, ſeen ſtarting as it 
were into view, roſe to her thoughts. 


C Oh 
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« Oh yes!“ faid ſhe, audibly, “ I will 
dare all for Henry—tor Lady Bertram— 
this ſtrange myſtery ſhall be ſearched ; too 
long has the Sol EAN InjuxcTion of my 
mother been neglected by me.” 


Alicia now kneeling, prayed to him, to 
whom all hearts are open, for that compo- 
ſure of mind which threatened to deſert her, 
and for ſuch a portion of fortitude as would 
enable her to ſuſtain the trial ſhe muſt 
undergo. As Alicia aroſe from her devo- 
tions, ſhe found the hurry and perturbation 
of ſpirits ſhe had felt, calmed ; and more 
compoled, ſhe again ſeated herlelf at the 
window. 


The twilight of the ſky in July, even at 
the midnight hour, not completely veiling 
objects, brought back (as ſhe faintly marked 
them through the ſurrounding gloom) many 
a tender recollection of the friendſhipof Henry 
Bertram. Oft amidſt thoſe beloved ſcenes had 

9 4 | he 
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liſtened with raptured ear to his converſa- 
tion; oft had ſhe ſeen him mingle in every 
active ſport ;—the grace, the dexterity ſhe 
had beheld him difplay, rofe to her mind 
ſadly, mournfully contraſted with his preſent 
languid appearance. Painfully ſhe felt con- 
vinced Lady Bertram's fears for her ſon 
were but too juſtly founded: his virtues, 
his talents, his amiable diſpolition were 
recalled by Alicia, 


« Ah! why,” ſhe ſoftly exclaimed, “did 
] ever know he loved me but as a ſiſter !” 


She pauſed, and momentarily glanced a 
thought upon her own feelings for an object 
ſo amiable, ſo intereſting ; ſhe felt her heart 
throbbed with a paſſion ſtronger, more 
romantic, leſs eaſily controled than ſriend- 
ſhip; but reſolved, if yet in her power, to 
ſtem in her breaſt that tide of paſſion to 
which Henry was faſt falling a vic- 
tim. 


If 
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« If more happily circumſtanced,” 
thought Alicia, „1 might perhaps have 
forgot myſelf: loved by Henry, approved 
by his parents, vanity and ſelf- love might 
have ſoon rendered me unworthy of their 
eſteem ; but now called, forcibly called upon 
to exert myſelf, I yet may prove to Lady 


Bertram ſhe has not vainly beſtowed her 


protection, not vainly laviſhed her bounty; 
I may be permitted to evince that I am not 
ungrateful.“ 4 


Thus reaſoned Alicia; thus ſtrove, by 
ſetting her duty before her, to turn her ideas 
trom the faſcination which would, ſhe fore- 
ſaw, wreck her happineſs for ever; for if at 


* Oakdale Henry was deterred from ſpeaking, 
to her of his love, at Oakdale would ſhe ' 


find freſh cauſe why it was neceſſary ſhe 
ſhould not think of him. 


The day had, unperceived by Alicia, broke 
in the eaſt, till lifting her eyes, ſhe ſaw the 
tops of the trees waving with the firſt breath 
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of morning, and tinged with the golden 
hght of the riſing ſun, 


& I am much to blame in giving way to 
my emotions,” thought ſhe, as. haſtily un- 


dreſſing, ſhe retired to her bed. 


Alicia, however, ſlept, not till near the 
hour the uſually roſe, and then ſtrange and 
frightful viſions, connected with her waking 
thoughts, were preſented to her fancy. In 
the morning, ha. not Lady Bertram been 
aware off the cauſe, the pale and agitated 
appearance of Alicia would have cauſed her: 


Ladyſhip's inquiries. 


| Henry's eyes were fixed upon her with a- 
a ſcrutinizing look, but he ſpoke not to her 
on the ſubject. 


Mr. Meynell had been above a fortnight 
at Harrowgate, and was not yet returned : 
he had promiſed the Earl of Knaſborough 
to accompany him to his {eat in Derbyſhire, 

2 who 
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who was now impatient to ſet out from 
Malieveren, as his preſence was neceſſary 
at Caſtle Cliffe. Preparations were alſo 
ordered to be made at Bertram Caſtle for 
the reception of the family. Henry infifted 
that noalteratton ſhould take place in the plans 
already fixed upon on his account, although 
the ſituation of Bertram was thought too 
cold for complaints, which 1t-was feared his 
weak ſtate threatened ; nor would Sir 
Robert and Lady Bertram have acquieſced 
in this removal, had not Dr. Dealtry hinted 
that goat's whey would be beneficial to his 
patient, which at Bertram might be eaſily 


procured, by its vicinity to the wildeſt and 


beſt cultivated parts of Northumberland. 


Two days after Alicia had the converſa- 
tion with Lady Bertram, the principal part 


of which I. have related, Henry drove 
Alicia to Malton, . charged with an 1nvita- 
tion from the Baronet and her Ladyſhip to 
Lord and Lady Morville, requeſting they 


would accompany them into Northum- 
D 6 berland, 
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berland. Scarce could Alicia reſtrain her 
tears as they paſſed the lodge where ſhe had 
laid ſo many hours, inſenſible of her danger, 
or the agonies of Henry Bertram on her 


accouut. Scarcely did Henry ſpeak till 
they reached Malton; he appeared, indeed, 
to be afraid of entering on any ſubject, leſt 
it might lead to one he found himſelf un- 
able to converſe upon. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


5 


N EVER, in the eyes of Alicia, did Lady 
Auguſta appear more amiable than as ſhe 
beheld her that morning, with an affection- 
ate concern painted upon her countenance, 
for the apparent weak ſtate of Mr. Bertram 
—though this would only a ſhort time be- 
fore have filled her with diſquiet. 


Lady Morville refuſed to go to Bertram, 
alledging it was the molt horrid place ſhe 
knew, Oakdale excepted. * Beſides,” ſaid 
ſhe, „we have promiſed to go into Derby- 
ſhire with the Earl.” 


„ Then,” 
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« Then,” {aid Henry, gravely, „I am to- 
inform your mother, Lady Mor ville, you do 
not chuſe to comply with the firſt requeſt, 
of any conſequence, the has made ſince you 
quitted her guidance. But this is no time 
to trifle—are you then, Mary, the only per- 
ſon to whom it is a ſecret that you ſoon will 
be the only child of your parents?“ 


Lady Morville looked full in Henry's 
face, and as it ſhe had never, till that mo- 
ment, obſerved any alteration in his appear- 
ance, haſtily aroſe, and throwing her arms 
round him, burſt into tears and paſſionate 
exclamations of grief, that ended in a kind 
of hyſteric, from which, when Lady Auguſta 
and Alicia returned to the room, from 
whence they had been abſent, they found her. 


recovering. 


Lady Morville aſſured her brother no. 
conſideration ſhould prevent her from accom- 
panying him into Northumberland. Her 
fears were now ſo completely rouſed, that 


ſhe 


— 
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ſhe abſolutely inſiſted upon Alicia's driving 
back to Malieveren. 


« My ſiſter,” ſaid Henry, when he, with 
his fair companion, were ſeated in the phæ- 
ton, „would have been very amt:ble, had 


| ſhe ever known adverle circumſtances: ſhe. 


is eddy, becauſe happy; reflection is not 
neceſſarily im poſed upon her, and it is pain- 
ful ;- her heart has the feeds of every vir- 
tue implanted init—fo has her Lord's; yet 
both. want cultivation, for want. of politive 
exercile ;—as. are their hearts, ſo are their 
underſtandings ; no defioiency can be found 
in either, unleſs it is want of prudence, and 
that is fometimes ranked but as a negative 
virtue; but it is the want of it, I obſerve 
alike in both, that makes me tremble for 
their ſuture happineſs. Hereafter, Alicia, 
all your tortitude may be wanted to ſupport. 
Lady Bertram agaiaſt the miſery this gay 
heedleſs couple may prepare for her.“ 


« Talk not of my fortitude, Henry, as 


Lady Bertram's ſupport under difficulties ; 
| to 
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to you will the Baronet and her Ladyſhip 
look for comfort under any affliction which 
may occur; you ſhall be Lady Morville's 
counſellor ; you, Sir, ſhall reſtrain her volatile 
Lord; thoſe taſks Alicia muſt be unequal to. 


Henry ſighed, but made no reply. 


When they again reached Malieveren, 
they found Mr. Meynell returned from 
Harrowgate, and it was agreed the Earl, 
Lady Auguſta, and he ſhould ſet out on 
the ſame day for Derbyſhire, that the Baro- 
net's family went North. 


Alicia, during the day, appeared with all 
the chgerfulneſs ſhe could aſſume; but, 
when at the hour of reſt to her own 
reflections, her ſpirits fled, and painful and 
gloomy ideas took poſſeſſion of her ſoul, 
which had been baniſhed by conſtraint ; for 
| ſhe had reſolved, whatever pangs it might 
cauſe her, to bury her ſorrows in her own 


breaſt, and devote herſelf to the ſuſtaining 
Lady 
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Lady Bertram, who relied on her affection 
for ſupport. : 


The following morning, Sir Robert and 
his gueſts, accompanied by Lady Bertram, 
went to Malton, to fix with Lord and Lady 


Morville the time of their departure. Mr. 


Bertram was engaged, Alicia learned, with 
writing. 


« will go,“ thought ſhe, ** to the ſpot 


conſecrated to me by the friendſhip of 
Heary.” 


This was a building on an eminence in 
the park, erected the preceding ſummer at 
the requeſt of Mr. Bertram, —— 
abſence the family made from the Ae, to 
gratify and ſurpriſe Alicia at her return, who 
was charmed by the beautiful, various, and 
extenſive proſpect the hill commanded; 
which was, from one ſide. over a large and 
well-cultivated tract of ground, interſperſed 
with towns, villages, and gentlemens' ſeats ; 

- whilſt, 
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whilſt, on the other hand, the eye fell upon 
a narrow vale, through which flowed. a clear 
ſtream; on whole wood-crowned banks 
role towering, ſolemnly majeſtic, the {till 
ſtately ruins of Abbey ; whoſe 
mouldering frabric had, by falling, choaked 
the ſtream which waſhed its rocky founda- 
tion, and formed a caſcade; the murmur 
of whoſe fall could, in a till evening, be 
heard on this eminence, from which it was 
| not far diſtant. This narrow valley was 
|, croſſed at its extremity by rough and broken 
l | hills, beyond which they ſwelled into a 
mountainous appearance, which reached to 
the horizon, and ſhut out all further view, 
although they oft exhibited a change of 
ſcene ; oft their tops were clad with miſts, 
thick and denſe, on which Henry and Alicia 
loved to behold the effect of wind or ſun, 
whilſt raiſing, lowering, or diſperſing them. 


In this building was kept a ſmall but 
judiciouſly choſen library, with ſome muſical 
zuſtruments; and the walls were decorated 

| with 
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with ſketches taken from nature—chiefly 
views of places in the neighbourhood of 
Malieveren. 

The path Alicia took brought her, by a 
ſteep aſcent, to the back of the building. 
Entering by the door on that fide, ſhe ſaw 
Henry ſtanding at the window, with a book 
half cloſed in his hand. 


J thought,” ſaid Alicia, © you had 
been engaged writing, now I find you here 
ftudying.” 

Rather moraliſing, Alicia,” ſaid he, 
offering the book for her inſpection. 


It was Dr. Young's Night Thoughts. 
Alicia caſt a look of mournful expreſſion 
as taking the volume, ſhe cloſed it on 
the table. The tears ſtarted from her 
eyes, but daſhing them off, and again 
turning to Mr, Bertram, Why,” ſaid ſhe, 
“do you thus, Henry, indulge in ſolitude? 
why, by chuſing ſubjects of ſo melancholy 

| & 
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a hue, ſeek, as it were, to depreſs your 
ſpirits ?” 

« Alas! Alicia, life has loſt its charms ;. 
my health is, I now find,-gone ; I totter on 
this fide eternity; 1t .bgcomes me to think, 
then, on a ſubject To near at hand as my diſ- 
{ſolution probably is. I would not needleſsly 
alarm you, Alicia, but it is neceſſary to guard 
you againſt a ſurpriſe ; I have binted this to 
you before, but you appeared not to wiſh to 
underſtand me. I have, Alicia, made up a 
packet, which will, when I have ceaſed to- 
exiſt, inform you of the agony I have en- 
dured—the horrid, the myſterious cauſe is 
there explained. 


Alicia had not power for a minute to 
ſpeak; bat recovering herſelf, * Why not 
now, Henry, explain to me the horrid 
myſtery, of which you talk ? fay, have I not 
a right to be informed does it not concern 
me ;—alas ! Henry, the ſeaſon for reſerve is 
paſt ; -whilit I liſten to you I can think 
nothing worth balancing againſt a lite ſo 

: dear. 
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dear. How can you ſo calmly talk of your 
diflolution z— think you in quitting this 
world, Henry, you have nothing to 
regret ; it is erring againſt your own heart 
to ſay vou are regardleſs of the laſting grief 
of your parents, the deep iorrow of your 
friends. - We are not now met, Henry, as 
oft we have in this place, ſo dear to both, to 
cheat time by converſation on amuling 
ſubjects - ſuch times are paſt.” 

« I have,“ faid Alicia, „a right to ſhare 
your grief, becauſe it relates to myſelf : I 
urge not friendſhip ; it yields to paternal 
authority—to maternal] tenderneſs; nor 
what you concealed from Sir Robert and 
Lady Bertram ſhall Ia friend dare to alk; 
but J folemnly adjure you to anſwer me 
this one queſtion—have you not, Henry, 
been at Oakdale, and learnt there what 
1 have a juſt claim to know?“ 


Taking Alicia's hand, Henry ſeated 


her by him; and after a full pauſe, with 


his ye fixed upon her, in a voice that 
trembled, 
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trembled, he replied, **< Yes, Alicia, I have 
been at Oakdale.” —Agatn he wis ſilent. 

« Oh, tell me then, I beſeech you, what 
did you learn there?“ 

« Fain, my belovedAlicia, would I be ſpared 
on a ſubject ſo exquiſitely painful to me, fain 
would I have buried in my heart my grief, my 
diſappointment ; I would have fondly hoped 
Alicia would for ever have been ſpared the 
knowledge of the paſſion waich prompted my 
viſit. Ah! fondly I hoped you would not 
have ſhared my ſorrow.” | 


Though Alicia ſpoke not, yet her expreſ- 
ſing countenance declared ſhe had already 


participated in his ſufferings. 


« But you,” continued Mr. Bertram, 
« are no longer a ſtranger to the paſſion I 
. did feel ; that I do yet, ſpite of all my efforts, 
feel for you; I know that the miſtaken ten- 
derneſs of | ady Bertram has imparted this 
to you; but ſhe knows not, Alicja, that 
it is the ſad knowledge I obtained at 
Oakdale, which told me my love for Alicia 

was 
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was a guilty, a forbidden one, that thus 
drags me to an early grave. Alas! I can» 


not conquer my love! in vain hitherto has 


been my endeavours—vainly, Alicia, have I 
ſtrove to behold you, as I ought, ſo near a 
relative.” pee 

« What do you mean, Henry?“ 

« Alas! is it too true, Alicia—we are 
indeed nearly connected ; but I will ſtrive 
to inform you how I came into poſſeſſion of 
your ſecret. Carefully had I guarded my 
love from all obſervation, fearful that, from 
the hints you had given concerning ſome 
myſterious kind of connexion ſubſiſting 
between you and the family from whom I 


was deſcended; that, upon your learning 


your birth and {tory fully, you might then 
find obſtacles exiſted that might make an 
union with me not to be deſired; till that 
period I waited, hoping, fearing; but when 
your danger made me no longer able to con- 
{train myſelf, my love became known to Sir 
Robert. By him, by Lady Bertram was I 
urged to diſcloſe my ſentiments to you. 


During 
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During your illneſs, oft your delirious fancy 
pourtrayed to you the gloomy chamber of 
Oakdale; oft you raved of it in terms your 
attendants underſtood not, tho' I did. I 
found, from theſe disjointed ſentences, that 
at Oakdale your fate was to be diſcloſed; 
which you dreaded to encounter rts horrors ; 
and I learned alſo the way to enter the con- 
cealed chamber,and likewiſe where the papers 
which tontained the myſtery of your birth 
were to be found. To Oakdale then, 
Alicia, I went, for I could no longer evade 
the propoſals of Sir Robert, when he cen- 


ſured anc entreated by turns, and wrought 


me to agonies inſupportable; you I thought 
might long remain ignorant of your own 
fate I could no longer bear the ſuſpenſe, 
Oh my father! it is-—it is you, who have 
undone me l- my mother too Oh, were 
not my ſufferings ſufficient without her mil- 
taken fondnets! imparting them to Alicia, 
who knew not that the heart of her ſon 
throbbed with a guilty paſſion, againſt which 
nature herſelf revolts, In vain does reaſon 

condemn ; 
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condemn; in vain does religion threaten; 
ſhuddering, I liſten to the anathema God 
and man alike pronounce againſt me; I 
would have wiſhed to have been ſpared, this 
humiliating confeſhon; I would have then 
retained your friendſhip ; Alicia would not 
have been taught to hate the wretched 
Henry,” 


The extreme agitation Mr. Bertram ſuf- 
tained, communicated itſelf to Alicia; and 
as her countenance reflected that of his, 
though marked with an expreſſion of ſur- 
priſe, which in Henry was deſpair of a wild 
and frantic kind. 


„ Henry, my dear Henry, torture me 
not; but at once ſay what you learned!“ 


Suddenly he interrupted her, haſtily riſing, 
and throwing as 1t were from him the haud 


he had held, Dear Henry! is it you, 


Alicia, who calls me dear Henry? Have I 
VOL. III. 52 not 
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not already told you it is right, it is neceſſary 
you ſhould hate me.” 


The manner, the tone of his voice ſeemed 
wild and diſtracted. He was traverſing the 
room with haſty and unequal ſteps - I 
tell you, Alicia, look not on me thus; you 
ſeem as if you pitied and partook of my 
ſorrows ;—I ſay it is madneſs! you make my 
brain turn round! know you not my dan- 
ger? are you not ſenſible, fooliſh girl, that I 
ſtand upon the edge of a precipice? ſee you 
not the ground on which I ſtand ſhrinks 
beneath my giddy ſteps? fee you not, 
Alicia, the gulph that vawns to receive me ? 
Go, go, I charge you!“ 


Pauſing, Henry turned full round upon 
Alicia, fixing his eyes with an air of diſtrac- 
tion on her, that, as it were by magic, 
inſtantaneouſly rouſed theſe latent powers 
of her mind with which ſhe was endowed. 


_ « If 
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« Tf I do fall,” faid Mr. Bertram, with a 
ſtern air, * eternity ſhall cover me; I ean- 
not ſupport the anguiſh I have endured 
much longer. Whilſt you were a ſtranger 
to my feelings, I ſtrove to conceal, I ftrove 
to conquer them; but Lady Bertram has 
removed that reſtraint ; ſhe told you of my 
love; you know my guilt.” 


He now advanced almoſt cloſe to Alicia, 
who, riſing with an air of ſelf- recollection, 
and that dignity which was inherent 1n her, 
with a ſolemnity of manner, addreſſed the 
frantic Henry: Recollect, Mr. Bertram, 
yourſelf; remember the reſpect due to 
your own character; give not way to ſuch 


tranſports of mind as leave you not a free 


agent. Is it you, the exalted Henry, who 
ſhrinks before paſſions which it is your duty 
to ſubdue? is it poſſible I can behold you, 
whoſe virtues, whoſe intellectual powers 
ſoared above the common race of mortals, 
now talking like a wretch loaded with crimes, 
hnking under deſpair * Debaſe not your- 
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ſelf, Mr. Bertram, by making a ſuppoſition 
that you are capable of the one, or that 
your active and energetic mind can ever be 
the prey of the other. Your friendſhip has 
hitherto been my pride, my ſolace ;—allow 
it till to be ſo; but deem me not, Henry, 
under the influence of a paſſion like your' S, 
wild and ungovernable.“ 


The recollection of Henry appeared to 
return; he attempted not to interrupt 
Alicia, nor to hinder her departure, till her 
hand was on the lock to open the door; 
then, with a ſudden ſpring, he caught hold 
of her dreſs—** Nay, ſtay,” he cried, 
& Alicia—look on this,” and he led her to 
the largeſt piece of painting in the room: 
it was a view taken by Henry from recol- 
lection, and deeply imprinted on his memory, 


Alicia was ſeen leaning againſt a tree, 
whilſt Mary and William March looked 
over the projecting rock, from whence the 

unhappy 
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unhappy Mr. Bouchier had raſhly precipi- 
tated himſelf. 


« Recolle& you not, Alicia, this ſcene ?*? 
ſaid Henry, pointing to it. 

« do recollect it, Henry.“ 

« It was, Alicia, only the day preceding 
that you did, by imparting your emotions to 
me, at bcholding the gloomy hall, awaken a 


paſſion, of the exiſtence of which I was 


ignorant. Oh yes! Alicia, that viſit to 
Oakdale was fatal to niy peace. Alas! 
then was it I firſt knew that I loved ;—yes, 
I ſaw you gave me a preference ; I heard 
you declare an unlimited confidence in my 
friendſhip; and I no longer beheld you 
as before. Other ſentiments filled my 
heart; leſs controulable paſſions uſurped the 
dominion. Oh yes! then was I ſentenced 
to miſery for ever! Oh, then, that my fad 
fate had been arreſted; that then I had 
learned Alicia was the daugiter of =— |! 
(throwing himſelf at her feet) Oh! no, no, 
I cannot, will not tell you.” Then, haſtily 
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riſing, with more of frenzy than deſpair, he 
exclaimed, No, I will not profane the 
name of Bertram! I know it is falſe; Sir 


Robert is not, never could be ſuch a vil- 


lain! -no, Alicia, he thus cruelly to have 
abandoned you—no, it muſt be falle! it is 
the accurſed, the diabolical invention of 
the arch fiend himſelf! I will go to Oak- 
dale—1its horrors ſhall periſh —thoſe bloody 
teſtimomes ſhall no more blaſt the fight— 
the gloomy hall ſhall blaze to the ſkies; yes, 


I will do this—ſo ſhall you be mine; 
yes, thoſe lying documents ſhall no longer 
ſeparate us no longer hinder me from ſay- 


ing how ardently I love; you ſhall not 
forbid my tranſports !“ 


He had, before the concluſion of his 
ſpeech, graſped her, with a frantic and 
empaſſioned air, to his heart; but Alicia, 
exerting all that ſtrength (which I before 


have had occaſion to remark) ſhe poſſeſſed, 


broke from his hold, and, puſhing him from, 
her, Go,” faid ſhe, Henry, (with all the 
5 5 calmneſs 
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calmneſs ſhe could affume) go and recover 
your recollection; your language and actions 
are alike tinctured with madneſs; I pity 
you, Sir, but will not tamely ſuffer infult.” 


Alicia ſeated herſelf, whilſt Henry ſtood, 
as if immovable, againſt the wall where ſhe 
had left him. A fixed and ſtupid kind of 
melancholy now reſted on thoſe features, 
which a few minutes betore had been lighted 
by a frenzied wildneſs. To quit hun now, to 


leave him to the deſpair to which he appeared 


abandoned, this ſhe could not bear; ſhe 


ſaw it was neceſſary to rouſe bim, for he had 


now ſtood ſome minutes perfectly ſtull, with 
his looks bent upon her with all the ſtupor 


of an incurable melancholy. 


Alicia roſe and took his hand; yet his 
countenance changed not its terrifying and 
alarming expreſſion, Then pointing to, a 
portrait ſhe had from memory drawn—* Mr. 
Bertram,” {aid ſhe, in a voice whoſe full, mel - 
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low, and deep tones were well adapted for her 
purpoſe, 4* Did you not, as you ſaw me 
give the laſt ſtrokes to that portrait, ſolemnly 
invoke the ſpirit of my ſainted mother? 
Remember, Henry, what then you ſaid, what 
then you vowed. Did you not then ſwear 
to be, in her ſtead, my prote&tor—that, as 
far as you could, you would lighten for me 
all tae ills of life? Is it, by rendering your- 
ſelf miſerable, by ſuffering your paſſions to 
triumph over your reaſon, you are to do 
this? Is it, by the wild expreſſion of miſery 
that fits on your countenance, I am to be 
made happy? Do you deem me inſenſible to 
your uniform friendſhip, to your former 
virtues? Do you think I can know peace 
or happineſs whilſt Henry Bertram is miſer- 
able d | 


The coyntenance of Henry had twice 


changed whilſt Alicia ſpoke. From their 


fixed ſtupor his eyes quitted their obje&, and 
fell on the floor, as if afraid to truſt them 
with a longer gaze, and a momentary fluſh 

croſſed 
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crofſed his cheek; which was ſucceeded by 
an aſhy and death-like paleneſs ; life ap- 
peared as if retreating ; he ſeemed incapa- 
ble of articulation, or even of reſpiration, 
as he ſunk on a ſeat, and burſt into tears. 
As Alicia ſtood by, ſhe found her own 
cheeks moiſtened by her feelings. Bitter 
were her tears; her own happineſs, and 
that of every one ſhe loved and held 
dear, ſeemed blaſted as ſhe looked on 
Henry, whole perturbation of ſpirits ſhe 
rejoiced to ſee thus ſeaſonably relieved by 
tears; for ſhe had feared, a confirmed diſtrac- 
tion, or death itſelf; ſhe went to the window, 


fearful of checking the kindly drops. 


At length Mr. Bertram roſe, and, ad- 
vancing to Alicia, faid, with a tolerable 
degree of compoſure, This day has 
ſealed my fate; this fatal interview dooms 
me to baniſhment, or 'it will accelerate the 
diſſolution I have for months forefeen was 
near at hand. I aſk you not, Alicia, to 
pardon me— l expect it not; you can 10 
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more forget the inſult I dared offer, than J 
can forgive my own madneſs; but I was 
rent by contending paſſions, I was no longer 


indeed in poſſeſſion of reaſon ; but I have done 


I will not now truſt myſelf on this ſubject. 
Adieu, Alicia!“ he ſaid, without raifing his 
eyes, Oh, perhaps adieu for ever!“ 

« Oh! go not alone, Henry; you are ill, you 
are unable, unfit to go alone—I will walk 
with you to the Caſtle.” | 

*« ] find, Alicia, you ſuppoſe I have medi- 
tated ſome deſperate deed, but you are 
miſtaken; I ſhall return ſtraight home, but it 
muſt be alone; and if we meet not ſoon 
again, remember, as you value the peace of 
Sir, Robert and Lady e onk not, 
J conjure you, of Oakdale.” 


The 28 and reſolute manner of Henry 
quieted the fear that had taken poſſeſſion 


of her. 60, then,” ſaid ſhe, « Henry ; 


% for our, for their peace, I affuredly 
mall not mention aught you have fo 
ſtrangely alluded to regarding Oakdale to 

| Sir 
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Sir Robert or her Ladyſhip ;—when next 
we meet, I ſhall aſk an explanation.“ 
Henry ſhook his head with a mournful 
air, as opening the glaſs-door that led out 
from the front of the building without 
ſpeaking ; then pulling his hat over his 
eyes, he deſcended, with faltering and unequal 
ſteps, the hill, whilſt Alicia ſtood in the 
window with an agonized heart, looking 
till ſhe could no longer behold him, as 
ſhrouded from fight, he pafled along a 
cloſe walk, that was, by its gloom, well 
ſuited to the preſent ſtate of his ſpirits, — 
Now throwing herſelf on a ſeat, ſhe gave 
way to the emotions ſhe had fo painfully 
ſuppreſſed; the dark myſtery of her fate 
filled her with an undeſcribable horror. «Alas! 
who then am I? how am I allied to 
Heary, in whoſe guilt too ſurely I partake— 
deeply partake?” for ſhe felt convinced his 
love could not exceed that which filled 
her own heart. Although he was ſinking, 
for her ſake, to an untimely tomb, ſhe felt 
thankful that, in this trying interview, ſhe had 

| E 6 been 
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been enabled to ſuſtain her fortitude, that 
her preſence of mind had not forſaken her, 
and that ſhe concealed from Henry the 
paſſion which muſt have contributed to 
his miſery. She reſolved to write to him, 
and beg he would diſcloſe to her what he 
had learned at Oakdale regarding her birth ; 
for ſhe would not again ſeek an interview 
with him, 


CHAFTER 
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CHAPTER V. 


Arca now, by a different road from 
what Henry had taken, returned to the 
caſtle, which ſhe entered by a back way, 
and went to Lady Bertram's dreſſing- room, 
as leſs likely there to encounter Mr. Bertram. 
She had ſet ſome time when Mrs. Rowley 
haſtily opened the door— = 

« My Lady wiſhes to ſee you, Miſs 
Sleigh. —Alas ! Mr. Bertram!“ 

„What !—Oh! what of Mr. Bertram?“ 

« Too ſoon you muſt knowW—he is dead, 
or dying !” 

« Dead ! 
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« Dead | dying! faid Alicia, with a 
frantic air, as ſhe ruſhed paſt Mrs. Ro- 
ley;— but, ere ſhe reached the door, ſhe 
ſunk on the floor in a ſtate of inſenſibi- 
lity, From Lady Bertram's dreſſing- 
room, Alicia was conveyed to her own 
chambers, where it was not, till a vein had 
been opened, that ſhe recovered. When ſhe 
came to herſelf, ſo far as to be ſenſible, 
ſhe ſaw Lady Auguſta ſeated by the bed. 

« Oh! tell me, my dear friend, is it fo ?” 
faid Alicia, in a faint and trembling voice; 
« is Mr. Bertram” ſhe pauſed—* Oh! no, 
ſure it is but ſome horrid dream; I have had 
many ſuch lately.” 
ge compoſed, my ſweet Alicia, Mr, 
Bertram was taken ſuddenly ill; the family 
has been greatly alarmed; but he is now 
better, and Sir Robert and Lady Bertram 
are with him. I have orders to take charge 
of you—ſo ſubmit— lie ſtill, and endeavour 
to obtain reſt; I will go and inform Lady 


Bertram you are recovering.“ 
| Lady 
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Lady Bertram returned with Lady Au- 
guſta, and tenderly embraced Alicia with- 
out ſpeaking; who, ſmothering her own ſor- 
rows, faid “ God will, I trult, hear our pray- 
ers, and reſtore to health him we mourn for. 


Too amiable for the age in which he was 


born, he was but lent to me for a time: 1 
ought to ſubmit to the decrees of Provi- 
dence ; but I feel the taſk will be a ſevere 


One. 


Lady Bertram ſoon quitted Alicia, who 
then enquired more particularly concerning 
the illneſs of Henry; and learned from Lady 
Auguſta, that, when he returned from walk- 
ing, he had farce ſeated himſelf and de- 
fired Mrs. 
wine, for he found himſelf much fatigued, 
when he fainted, and had continued in that 
ſtate for fome time, and when recovered, 
had again relapſed ; that the family had 
been ſent for from Malton—at the ſame 
time, Mr. Hoſkins, from Maiddleham, 
and Dr. -Dealtry, from Vork; that Mr. 

| Hoſkins 


owley to give him a glaſs of 
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Hoſkins had not ſcrupled to declare his fears 
that thoſe deep faintings were but the pre- 
lude to a ſpeedy diffolution, as they proved 
his extreme weakneſs ; but the faintings now 
over, he ſlept and yet,“ concluded Lady 
Auguſta, © we will hope; Mr. Bertram's na- 
tural conſtitution the faculty have declared 
good ; and was he but able to go to a 
warmer climate, wonders may be done to- 
| wards reſtoring him.“ 


Alicia ſighed - ſhe dared ſcarce hope. 


When the phyſician arrived, he gave it 
as his opinion, that Mr. Bertram had ſuſtain- 
ed ſome ſudden ſhock, andhad undergone 
ſome ſevere agitation of mind, againſt which 
he had particularly ordered him to guard ; 
that the danger was not yet over, as a fever 
was not unlikely to take place, from the 
agitated flate he was in ; that he felt him- 
ſelf at a loſs, and begged ſome other of the 
faculty might be called in, 


Meſſengers 
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Meſſengers were inſtantly diſpatched, but, 
ere any other phyſician arrived, the diforder, 
Dr. Dealtry found, inſtead of ſettling, as 
he was at firſt inclined to ſuppoſe, chiefly 
on the brain, proved a low nervous fever, 
which racked all his friends with alternate 
hopes and fears for nearly three weeks, when 
the youth and ſtrength of his conſtitution 
at length began to conquer: ſlowly the diſ- 
eaſe gave way; and the faculty, who were 
alternately, at this period, the inmates of 
the caſtle, (till feared much for their patient. 
Dr. Dealtry, who before this laſt illneſs en- 
tertained ſome fear of Mr. Bertram having 
a tendency to a conſumptive habit, now 
dreaded it more than his brethren leſs ac- 
quainted with him, 


Lady Morville had returned to Malton, 
after a few week's ſtay at Malieveren ; her 
grief, which broke out above all bounds, 
ſerved but further to diſtreſs her mother, 
with whom, however, Lady Auguſta conti- 


nued, and by her kind attentions admini- 
ſtered 
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ſtered to Lady Bertram and Alicia ſuch com- 
fort as ſhe could draw from the anxious 
ſtate of affairs. 


At the expiration of five weeks from their 
interview on their favourite hill, Henry 
enquired after Alicia of Lady Bertram, but 
expreſſed no wiſh to ſee her; although oft, 
during the delirium of his fever, be ſup- 
poſed ſhe was preſent. 


The phyſicians entreated their patient, as 
ſoon as he was able, to be an hour together 
out of bed, to take the air in a carriage, 
into which, weak, feeble, and emaciated, 
Alicia ſaw him from a window lifted like an 
infant, and that very day it was that he en- 


quired after her. She had been expreſsly 


ordered not to attempt, during his illneſs, 
to ſee him; as to Dr. Dealtry the Baronet 
had in part communicated the cauſe of his 
ſon's illneſs. Severely did Alicia feel this 
prohibition, which now ſhe hoped would no 
longer exiſt, as Henry was able to ſit up, 

and 
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and Lady Auguſta had viſited him for a few 
minutes. | 


Lady Bertram had queſtioned Alicia re- 
garding the agitation of her ſon ; but Ali- 
cia ſaying, ſhe had preſſed Mr. Bertram to 
declare what had ſunk upon his ſpirits, and 


that he ſtill carefully guarded the ſecret, 


evaded her ladyſhip's queſtion. 


So completely had her fears for Hen- 
ry's life abſorbed every other idea, ſo pain- 
ful was the anxious tate of ſuſpenſe ſhe had 
endured for the preceding five weeks ; that 
the laſt interview ſhe had with Henry, al- 
though his illneſs was doubtleſs cauſed by the 
extremeagitation he had ſuſtained during that 
interview, was ſeldom thought of by her. 


Henry recovered ſo rapidly, after his be- 
ing able to ſet up, that in a week's time he 
rode as far as Malton-park in the chaiſe 
with Lady Bertram, 


Alicia 
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Alicia thought that Henry had at length 

triumphed over his paſſion. I am not,” ſaid 
ſhe, * ſuffered to behold him, except at a diſ- 
tance; ſurely he has forgot me ! Happy 
Henry !”* ſighed ſhe, as this painful truth 
preſſed on her; that it was not by her to be 
attained ; but ſhe found it was not in her 
Fower to forget how infinitely dear he was 
to hgr ;—yet the ove Henry declared at 
their laſt meeting certainly could not be 
obliterated by fickneſs. Severely had he, 
doubtleſs, ſuffered on her account ; he had 
faid it was a guilty and forbidden paſſion ; 
why” then did ſhe feel regret at the dear- 
bought victory he had gained over him- 
ſelf ? 


Henry continued to recover, and Alicia, 
fpite of her judgment, and although ſatis- 
fied it was neceſſary for the peace of both, 
felt unhappy, anxious, nay at times miſera- 
ble, that he had not ſolicited an interview 
with her. She wiſhed allo to learn what had 
been revealed to him at Oakdale regarding 
| herſelf, 
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herſelf, but reſolved not to enquire by wri- 
ting—a plan ſhe had once fixed upon for ob- 
taining information. 


Mr. Meynel yet remained at Malieveren, 
unwilling to quit the Baronet whilſt under 
ſuch diſtreſs; the Earl of Knaſborough had 
alſo ſtaid till Henry was pronounced out of 
immediate danger. 


Alicia was ſummoned one day, when 
Mr. Bertram had rode out with Sir Robert, 
to attend on her venerable guardian, Mrs 
Meynel ; by whom, after ſome preparation, 
ſhe was informed Mr. Bertram was ſpeedily 
going to ſet out for the continent, the phy- 
ſicians having unanimouſly agreed, that, in 
all probability, unleſs he removed into a 
warmer climate, he would not ſee another 
ſummer ; that he had made no objection, 
provided he might not be reſtricted to place, 
and travel with only one ſervant ; but Sir 
Robert and Lady Bertram had inſiſted upon 
accompanying him, which he warmly ob- 


jected 
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jected to, and principally,” ſaid Mrs, Mey- 
nel, on your account, Alicia, as you are 
not to be of the party; yet Mr. Bertram 
{till refũſes to ſee you.“ 

Not fee me, Mrs. Meynel !” ſaid the 
trembling and agitated Alicia; „does then 
Mr. Bertram refuſe to behold me ? will he 
go to a diſtant land, where I ſhall never, 
never look on him again, and not vouchſafe 
to ſay, Adieu?“ 

No, my ſweet girl, Henry does = 
dare ſay, intend that; he told me not an 
hour ago, you yet were too dear to him— 
that yet he dared not behold you ; that 
many reaſons concurred to render an abſence 
from you neceflary ; but I will, Mrs. Mey- 
nel, ſaid he, ere I quit Alicia and my native 
country, ſummon fortitude to ſee her ; but 
I find my mind as weak as my body—1 
ſhrink from every trial.” 


The fine features of Alicia glowed with 
an animation that of late had forſook them, 
as ſhe liſtened to Mrs. Meynel ; love and 


hope 
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hope played in quick ſucceſſion over her 
countenance. | 


« I have, Alicia,” continued her guar- 
dian, © entreated for your reſiding with me, 
but left it at length to Lady Bertram's de- 
ciſion; who delegated to me the office of in- 
forming you what is fixed for Mr. Bertram: 
go, then, my dear girl, her ladyſhip waits 
you in her dreſſing- room.“ 


Alicia inſtantly obeyed, and found her la- 
dyſhip's fortitude had ſo far forſaken her, 
that ſhe received her with tears, ſilence, and 
careſſes. Alicia ſpoke of Mr. Bertram's 
recovery; and calmly talked of her hopes 
regarding the further re- eſtabliſhment ot his 
health, by the change of climate. 


J go,” ſaid Lady Bertram, without 
flattering myſelf I ſhall behold my ſon ever 
reſtored. to his former ſtrength ; yet I truſt 
in the Divine Being, who blefled me with 
fo amiable a child, that he will grant him 
longer 
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longer to my prayers. From you, my be- 
loved Alicia, you have been informed, I 
muſt be ſeparated : to me it will be a grie- 


vous ſeparation—but it is a needful one; 


never could Henry hope to forget his 
paſſion, if conſtantly beholding its object 
ſo lovely and intereſting. 

« Mr. Meynel has kindly offered to pro- 


tect you, and treat you as his child, during 


my abſence ; but this worthy and truly reſpec- 
table man 1s ſo far advanced in years, that I 
wiſh you not to take up your conſtant reſi- 


dence with him; though now in full poſſeſ- 
ſion of every faculty, and active as moſt 


men of half his age, yet a long ſtate of debi- 


| lity may ſucceed ; if then you were reſident 


with him, you would be tied, perhaps, for 
all the ſpring of your days, 

Lady Auguſta entreated for your com- 
pany warmly this morning when I ſpoke to 
her of my leaving England ; but there again 
an objection exiſts : the Earl's ſentiments in 
your favour were the ſubject of converſation 


laſt winter in the gay world, and his roof 


muſt 
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muſt not ſhelter you, unleſs your reſolu- 
tions regarding the offer which his ſon and 
daughter alike wiſhed you to accept, ſhould 
change, and you, my dear Alicia, become 
Counteſs of Knaſborough, With Lady 
Morville, therefore Alicia, muſt you reſide : 
to your prudence do I truſt for reſtraining 
the too giddy Mary. In pecuniary matters 
Sir Robert will leave ſuch orders as he would, 
had you been our daughter. I have in part 
engaged a young woman, as your ſervant 
and we propoſe leaving the faithful and long 
tried James, as your foot man, as you muſt, 
Alicia, not go into Lord Nlorville's family 
without ſome ecftabliſhment, I ſhall hope 
to hear from you by almoſt every mail, and 
I ſhall alſo write frequently to you.” 

« I will, without repining, my beloved 
protectreſs, ſubmit with patience to this ſe- 
paration from you; it is Mr. Bertram's de- 
ſire: if ſtill he will not behold me, and his 
health renders exile no longer needful, [ 
W1/] cheertully baniſh myſelf. In Scotland 

lives a friend of my mother's, lately returned 
. F ſrom 
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from Jamaica, who will, I doubt not, afford 
me an aſylum.” She thanked Lady Bertram 
for the noble generoſity ſhe and Sir Robert 
had evinced upon this occaſion towards her: 
and in reply, her lady ſhip gave our heroine 
freſh aſſurances of her love and friendſhip ; 
and concluded by ſaying, ſome change 
might take place, was Henry's health eſta- 
bliſhed, or would he divulge the myſterious 
ſecret; © and yet, my Alicia, I ſhall hope, 
fondly hope, that ncarer ties may yet con- 
nect you to me.“ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ta day following that, in which Alicia 
had learned ſhe was ſhortly to be ſeparated 
trom Henry, alſo from her dear Lady Ber- 
tram and Sir Robert, Lady Auguſta, at the 
defire of Mr. Bertram, informed Alicia he 
would dine that day with the family, as he 
was ſ{uthciently recovered to do ſo; and he 
found Lady Bertram was very anxious he 
{hould, but Alicia did not wiſh it. 


« Mr. Bertram,” ſaid Lady Auguſta, 
e ſat down to write you this, Alicia; but the 
F 2 agitation 
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agitation he ſuſtained was evident: he 
ſeemed afraid of ſaying too much; and I 
told him, that though I would takea meflage, 
I would not be the bearer of ſuch a bullet 
as he was beginning to write.“ 


The blood mounted to the face and neck 
of Alicia, then fled in hurried ſtreams to 
her heart. Henry had not forgot her; he 
was yet as ſolicitous to avoid giving her pain. 
« Say, then, my kind, my dear Lady Auguſta 
—ſay, then, to Henry, his friend, his , ſay 
that Alicia has no right to preſcribe to him, 
but will rejoice - yes, moſt lincerely rejoice 
to ſee him as before.“ 


It was ſome time after Lady Auguſta had 
quitted Alicia, ere ſhe could attend to dreſ- 
ſing for dinner; and Henry was already in 
the room, where it was ſerved, when ſhe 
entered. Alicia advanced, and held out her 
hand to him, whole pale and languid appear- 
ance nearly overcame her. Scarcely dared 


ſhe truſt her voice: ſhe ſaw too the agita- 
tion 
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tion of Henry; and, in a few low and almoſt 
indiſtinct words, congratulated him on his 
convaleſcence. Theſe compliments were 
returned by him in nearly the ſame kind of 
articulation, Henry fat with evident pain 
till the deſſert was placed on the table, 
when he quitted the room. Lady Bertram, 
whoſe fears were rouſed, followed. . 


« Poor Henry!“ ſaid the Baronet, as he 
drew his handkerchief acroſs his eyes how 
is every fond hope I had formed for him 
blaſted!” 

« J am ſure, Sir Robert,” ſaid Morville, 
« Henry is vaſtly better.“ 


& 
Alicia had ſupported herſelf whilſt Mr. 
Bertram was preſent, but found ſhe was no 
longer able to do ſo, and left the table. 
Lady Auguſta apologized for her, and ſaid, 


* Miis Sleigh had been complaining of the 


head-ache all the morning.” 


F 3 In 
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In her chamber, for a few minutes, Alicia 
gave way to the tender ſorrow ſhe had 
experienced ; and then, with apparent com- 
poſure, returned to the company. Scarcely 
had ſhe ſeated herſelf, when the Marquis 
and Marchioneſs of Felton made their 
appearance, calling again, as they had pro- 
miſed, on their return from Scotland. The 
Marquis felt much for the illneſs of Mr. 
Bertram, and declared they would have been 
of the party to the Continent, had there not 


been hopes of a reconciliation taking place 
with the Duke. 


Henry kept his chamber the remainder 
of that day, but joined the family the fol- 
lowing one. Both he and Alicia were leſs 
agitated at this ſecond meeting; and the 
ſweet manner of the charming Marchioneſs, 
and elegant converfation of her Lord, con- 
tributed to baniſh the reſtraint of the party, 
and to give renewed life and- ſpirits to 


Henry. 
« Mr, 
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« Mr. Roſs,” the Marquis ſaid, © had 
aſſerted his claim on the family eſtate ; that 
the gentleman now in poſſeſſion was far 
advanced in years, and without wife or 
child ; and when he found Mr. Roſs was 
ſupported ſo powerfully, he agreed to relin- 
quiſh all claim, provided he might poſſeſs 
the ſeat-houſe, and a certain yearly ſum; 
which, to avoid the tedious law-{uit that his 
long and undiſturbed poſſeſhon would caule, 
was affented to by Mr. Roſs, whole legal 
right to the title of Baronet no one offered 
to diſpute; and certain forms were alone 
wanted to fully confirm it, which, when 
done, the Dutcheſs had aſſured her ſon ſhe 
feared not the Duke's being willing to 
receive him and his fair bride with Kind- 
nels. 


After a ſhort ſtay, this charming couple 
bade adieu to their friends at Malton Park 
and Malieveren; and then only three days 
intervened, before Alicia would be parted— 

| 14 \ alas ! 
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alas! ſhe feared for ever—from Henry. He 
would go too with the horrid ſecret unre- 
vealed, which had brought him' to the 
brink of the grave; yet his agitated and 
frantic manner, when he had ſpoke of it, 
deterred her from inquiry; and Alicia 1uuked 
back on the days which were paſſed ; ſhe 
wondered how faſt they had flown, for but 
one ſingle night remained; for, ere noon 
the next day, Sir Robert and Lady Ber- 
tram intended to quit Malieveren— 
Henry likewiſe would leave her; and ſhe 
felt as if at that time ſhe ſhould be for- 
ſaken by all who had loved her; that ſhe 
ſhould be forlorn, deſtitute, and abandoned. 
Alicia endeavoured, when ſhe {aid “ good 
night,” to do it with her uſual accent ; but, 
as Lady Bertram held out her hand, and as 
Alicia preſſed it to her lips, a tear fell on it ; 
and, without daring to lift her eyes up, or 
truſt her voice, ſhe quitted the family, and 
retired to her chamber ; where, finding it 


was impoſſible to combat her feelings longer, 
. | ſh 8 
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ſhe gave herſelf up for ſome time to all the 
luxury of grief. 


Her candle burnt out; ſhe undrew the cur- 
tain, and, through the grey dawn of morning, 
caught an imperfect glimpſe of Henry's 
favourite building, as it towered over the 
woods; her eyes were fixed on it, and wrapt 
in thought, ſhe felt ſcarce conſcious of her 
exiſtence. The ſun roſe; and as its rays 
tell on the windows, they were ſeen reflect- 
ing the yellow ſplendour of the glorious 
planet; the miſt flowly rofe, ſteaming 
from the lake, mixing, as it aſcended to- 
wards the heavens, with the lighter atmoſ- 
phere; yet was each charm of early day 
unheeded by the ſad Alicia; and the loud 
carol of the birds drew not her attention; 
for, inſenſible to theſe charms that uſed to 
open her heart to pleaſing reflections, to 
calm and elevate her ſoul, ſhe ſtood, as it 
were, immovable. One ſpot alone attracted 
her attention; for ſtill her eyes Were fixed 
upon the building where ſhe had ſpent, the 

F 5 preceding 
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preceding year, ſo many happy hours, and 
where this ſhe had known ſuch exquiſite 
miſery. A figure iſſued from it, which, 
even at that diſtance, ſhe imagined to be 
Henry, who, lingering a few minutes at 
the top of the hill, deſcended it. Alicia 
did not quit the window till ſhe faw 
her conjectures realized. It was indeed 
Mr. Bertram who, iſſuing out of the cloſe 
walk, croſſed the lawn. Although Alicia 
withdrew from his obſervation, ſhe yet kept 
a ſtation from whence ſhe could obſerve 
Henry, who looked paler and worſe than 
he had done for many, many days; his 
countenance bore the traces of evident and 
recent agitation. He entered the caſtle by 
one of the back-ways ; and liſtening, Alicia 
heard him aſcend the ſtair-cale—ſtopping 
as he paſſed the door of her apartment, and 
the long-drawn ſigh ſpoke the ſubject of his 
meditations, as ſoftly he proceeded along the 
gallery to his own chamber, 


3 Every 
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Every idea now vaniſhed from Alicia but 
one, which proudly domineered over reaſon, 
and trrumpaed over fortitude; —ſtill was ſhe 
beloved; tor her had Henry watched the 
niglit, elle why ſecretly reviſit the ſpot ſhe 
loved, which was endeared to both by a 
thouſand pleaſing and tender recollections, 
that he had gone to indulge theſe recol- 
lections, was proved by the time he had 
cholen to viſit the building. 


« Alas! why ſhould this,” thought 
Alicia, „fill my boſom with exultation, 
with nleafure? he will ſuffer from thus im- 
prudently expoſing himſelf to the midnight 
air, to the chill damp of early morning,— 
The tears again rolled over her cheeks; ſhe 
threw up the ſaſh; the clear air, freſh and 
pure, fanned her.—“ J will go,” thought 
ſhe, and, wandering through theſe de- 
light ful ſhades, endeavour to diſpel painful 
ideas,” 


F 6 Alicia 
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Alicia took a path which could not be 
ſeen from Henry's window, leſt he might 
gueſs at her feelings by his own, and thus 
ſhe might add to his ſufferings. The air 
and exerciſe contributed, with her own 
endeavours, to calm her late perturbation 
of mind; and ſhe returned before Lady Ber- 
tram's uſual hour of riſing, with an appear- 
ance of tolerable compoſure ; and, changing 
her dreſs for one more ſuitable to the hour, 
ſhe went to the breakfaſt- room, where ſhe 
found her worthy guardian, Mr. Meynel ; 


Mho, after much friendly converſation, ſaid 


to her, „My dear Alicia, if you ſhould 
hereaiter find your ſituation in this family 
no longer eligible, remember, I have claims 


upon you which I expect then will be attend- 


ed to: ſeek, then, Alicia, a home with me. 
Sir Robert bas taken care to ſettle a ſum 
upon you which will be ſufficient for your 
expences ; - but you have been Lady Ber- 
tram's almoner; you will loſe that poſt, 


and I. muſt, Alicia, conſtitute you mine. 


In this book you will find a ſum for preſent 
4. nie ; 
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uſe; and I ſhall alſo, my dear girl, delegate 
another office to you. Mrs. Dalrymple's 
daughters will, I fear, be left without thoſe 
advantages which, had ſhe poſſeſſed the 
power, ſhe would have beſtowed upon them: 
I therefore beg you to write, and entreat 
thoſe girls may be entruſted to your care for 
a time. You, of courle, will go to town 
with the Morvilles, when a ſchool may be 
fixed upon by you for the daughters of your 
friend, for whoſe expences draw upon me.“ 


Deeply did this inſtance of Mr. Meynel's 
attention to her, and of his own goodneſs 
of heart, penetrate that of Alicia; ere ſhe 
had expreſſed the deep ſenſe ſhe entertained 
of his kindneſs, Sir Robert entered. 


« Henry,” ſaid he, “ inſiſts upon ſetting 
out, as was propoſed, to-day, although he 
appears much worſe than he was yeſterday, 
and is, I fear, very unable to begin his jour- 
ney.” 


Alicia's 
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Alicia's heart ſickened as ſhe liſtened to 
Sir Robert's account; which was confirmed, 
indeed, by Mr. Bertram's looks, who made 
his entrance with her Ladythip ;—he talked 
of the journey in a ſtrain of cheerfulneſs, 
which ill agreed with the air of dejection 
that, ſpite of his efforts to baniſh it, clouded 
his features. Alicia allo ſpoke of hopes 
which at that moment exiſted not in her 
heart, nor animated her countenance ; all 
appeared evidently to deſire the others to 
believe, that Henry's reſtoration to health 
was reduced to a certainty by the purpoſed 
journey; and that, cheered by this thought, 
ſeparation from friends was nothing ; that, 
in looking to this period, time itſelf would 
be annihilated, and that happineſs would fol- 
low him on his return to England; yet theſe 
hopes, theſe ſentiments, were far from the 
hearts of all preſent. Frequent pauſes were 
made; and it ſeemed as if the thread of 
diſcourſe broken, would never be renewed. 


The 
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The conſtraint which the party at the 
Caſtle felt was, however, relieved, by the 
entrance of Lord and Lady Morville, who, 
inſtead of bidding adieu to their friends, as 
was expected at Malieveren, declared they 
would accompany them to Dover, and ſee 
them embark; and her Ladyſhip gaily 
inſiſted on Lady Auguſta and Alicia adding 
to the party, and that Mr. Meynel ſhould 
be their eſcort. The ladies, however, both 
declined. Mr. Meynel ſaid, Lady Auguſta 
and himſelf had always purpoſed attending 
Sir Robert and Lady Bertram to London, 
where the Ear] had fixed to meet them ; 
and that they were together to proceed to 
his houſe in Devonſhire for a ſhort time. 


Lady Bertram was at length obliged to 
give a look of reproof, which ſilenced the 
entreaties of the heedleſs Lady Morville for 
Alicia's accompanying them to Dover, which 
ſhe knew would be alike painful to her and 
Henry. In another room, Lady Bertram 


took a tender and affectionate farewel of our 
heroine 
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heroine, giving her, as a pledge of her friend- 
. ſhip, her own picture, with that of Sir 
Robert, elegantly ſet, with ſeveral other 
valuable ornaments. © The levity Mary 
has diſplayed this morning,” ſaid her Lady- 
ſhip, has ſhocked me greatly; her heed- 
leſſneſs is truly unconquerable ; and though 
ſhe has felt ſeverely from the illneſs of her 
brother, who is now abont to quit his native 
country, perhaps never to return, yet the 
idea of the pleaſure ſhe will receive in a 
jaunt unthought of till this morning, has 
put her in as gay a train of ſpirits, as if no 
unpleaſant circumſtance attended the jour- 
ney. Her heart is good ; and yet, Alicia, 
I tremble for her future conduc.” 


Sir Robert ſent to inform her Ladyſhip 
all was in readineſs for their departure; and 
{he again embraced and bade Alicia adieu. 


The carriages and ſervants waited. Alicia 
took leave of all her friends but Henry, 
as they paſſed to their reſpective chaiſes—he 

ſtood 
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ſtood talking to her upon ſome ſubje& of 
little or no importance.—* Henry,” ſaid 
Sir Robert, „we wait for you; the Mor- 
villes and Mr. Meynel are out of fight.” 

« Adieu,” ſaid Henry (putting a packet 
into the hand he had held); this, my Alicia, 
contains what you muſt ſoon otherwiſe 
learn,” With a ſudden ſpring, he ſeated him- 
ſelf by Sir Robert in the coach ; the door 
was ſhut, and they drove off, 


- 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER VII. 


eee heart, Alicia 
returned into the caſtle, and went into the 
apartment, where hung a picture of Mr. 
Bertram, drawn about the time when ſhe 
firſt knew him a manly- looking, but youth- 
ful figure, with bright gloſſy bair curling 
over his open fore ead. Alas!“ ſaid the 
agonized Alicia, never, never, Henry, 
ſhall I again beho!d you ; no, never ſhall 
the ſad, the forlorn Alicia, again behold 
him who is deſervedly dear to her; with 
you, Henry, is all happineſs fled ;—who now 

will 
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will be intereſted for Alicia? She is alone in 
the world—for all, all ſeems deſolate, aban- 
doned.“ 


In ſome degree recovered from the firſt 
emotions of anguiſh ſhe felt at the idea of 
ſeparation, Alicia ſtrove at leaſt to change 
the cauſe, by ſubſtituting one ſorrow for 
another, and fat down to inveſtigate the 
packet Mr. Bertram had given her; but 
was obliged to deſiſt, to attend Sir Charles 
and Lady Hutter, who, miſtaking the day 
of their departure, had come to take leave 
of the family at Malieveren, previous to 
their quitting it. This viſit detained Alicia 
till towards evening, Never did ſhe feel 
exertion more painful or leſs ſucceſs ful; 
no ſooner did ſhe ſee the Baronet and his 
Lady drive from the door, than giving 
orders not to be diſturbed, ſhe retired to her 
chamber, and untolded the packet, which 
contained ſeveral ſheets of paper; in the 
firit of which, ſhe read as follow\;— 


66 It 
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&« Tt would, Alicia, be ſuperfluous, were I 
to attempt deſcribing the agitation of my 
mind—Alas ! you witneſſed the temporary 
inſanity J underwent (for ſuch allow me to 
{ſtyle it, in excuſe for my words, and actions) 
when laſt we met at our favourite retreat. 
The illneſs which followed alſo proved the 
violence of my perturbation ; but theſe 
proofs of the war in my ſoul tell you not, 
Alicia, what ere then I ſuſtained ; they ſpeak 
of the efforts I had to ſubdue the paſſion 
which I knew was a guilty one. Yes, 
Alicia, I ftrove to ſubdue my love; I was 
deeply humiliated by it; but vainly I ſtrove, 
fruitleſs were my endeavours, vain and inef- 
fectual my efforts; for the paſſion, Alicia, 
I entertained for you, before I as in poſſeſ- 
ſeſſion of the fatal ſecret, had acquired a 
power over me I was not aware of; it 
mingled with every feeling, every ſentiment ; 
whatever I found in creation, that was 
lovely—whatever was noble or ſublime, 
painted you out to me; every idea, every 
praiſe-worthy action J could perform, till 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed to draw its origin from you ; you 
inſpired it was you who approved. How 
vain, then, muſt prove the attempts to 
remove you from a heart, whoſe every ſen- 
timent, whoſe every feeling was your own. 
Alas! God and man alike condemned the 
love I felt. And when J learned at Oak- 
dale, Alicia, you were—— Oh! what ſhall I 
call you ?—— yes, Alicia, that you were the 
daughter of Sir Robert Bertram, then was 
it I reſolved to behold you as a ſiſter to 
tear the love I had cheriſhed from my heart ; 
but I found 1t was interwoven with my very 
exiſtence; and, like the fatal preſent of 
Dejanira, whilſt with frantic hand I ſtrove to 
caſt it from me, it added to my tor- 
tures, and I felt that the ſeparation muſt 
alſo be that of ſoul and body. For a time I 
concealed the conflict of the warring paſſions 


I ſuſtained—Oft in deſpair I formed wild 


and deſperate refolutions ; flight, eternal 
ſecluſion, preſented themſelves, yet I had 
not fortitude to ſay, for a ſeaſon I would 
quit you. —It was, Alicia, a ſecret flight 
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that! meditated ;—you knew not that Iloved, 


though once in London I nearly was betrayed 
into telling you ſo. Lady Bertram at length, 
tenderly officious for my happinels, told you 
that Henry, that her only ſon, was dying ; 
that he loved, yet refuſed to acknowledge 
the paſſion to which he was falling a victim. 
The pain of concealment, and the conſciouſ- 
neſs that you ihared not in all my woes, ſeemed, 
by the penance it imparted, to diveſt my un- 
hallowed love of its guilt, and to ſooth my 
grief; but when you learned 1ts fad cauſe, 
ah! then I ſunk in your eſteem, in my own. 
Can you excuſe, can you pardon ?—Oh! no; 
but yet, tell me not, Alicia, you hate the 
wretched Henry ;—again would he be driven 
to madneſs! I have called upon death ;—the 
grim tyront ſhook his dart at me, then left 
me for a ſcaſon.— As I recovercd from my 
illneſs, I reſolved not again to behold you; 
I dreaded alike your reſentment and your 
pity ; yet we met, Alicia, and I itrove to 
behold you, as it was fit I thould.— Heaven, 
who knows my heart, who knows how car- 


neſtly 
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neſtly I pray for it, yet may empower me 
to conquer my fatal love ! ſhould that be 
accompliſhed, I may ſee, I may again con- 
verſe with you. My ſricnds talk to me of 
the gaieties of Paris, where my late melan- 
choly will vaniſh ; whilſt others ſpeak in 
raptures of the pictures, the ſtatues, the 
fine women of Italy :—Are theſe to baniſh 
you, then, from miy heart? Ah! had I been 
born the child of {ome humble tenant of 
the Lords of Malieveren, and had you, my 
Alicia, been ſome village maid, whote love I 
had won—unharafied by the keenne!s of 
refined fecling, my nerves would have been 
braced by labour; I ſhould have toiled for 
you, Alicia, unheeding of the great world, 
its vanities, its artificial glotles But whi- 
ther do 1 wander! I meant but to have 
laid, Adieu! I meant but to have laid, that 
I encloſed you a copy of the papers found 
at Oakdale: Go not, my Alicia, within its 
horrid chambers; alas! I tremble, as 1 
think a with may yet linger in your heart 
to explore them; and Oh! 1 ſolemnly 
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adjure you, keep the ſecret inviolable— 
wound not the peace of thoſe who have 
acted a parental character towards you, 


« Tf I die, Alicia (as I think I ſhall), in a 
forcign land, you will find yourſelf entitled 
to all I can bequeath, though the proviſion, 
] doubt not, will be rendered needleſs. Mr. 
Meynel, who has no heir, conſiders you, 
equally with my parents, as a child. Oh! 
now adieu, Alicia—perhaps for ever! and 
ſometimes recal the happy days we have 
paſſed in each other's fociety—Oh ! ſome- 


times think of 
« EN RT. 


8 


Alicia laid down what ſhe had read with 
ſuch painful feelings, and took up the next 
paper, which retained on it viſible marks of 
the agitation of the writer; it was blotted, 
and ſcarcely intelligible, and wrote with 
{till leſs coherence of ſtyle than the 927 
ding one. | 
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« It is midnight—the laſt the wretched 
Henry ſhall ever ſpend beneath the paternal] 
roof of his anceſtors. This night, then, 
muſt not be devoted to oblivion of my 
woes; it ſhall be dedicated to remembrance 
dear to my heart —painfully dear. The 
night is calm - ſearce a breeze ruſtles the 
leaves, or dimples the lake, whole waters 
are dimly beheld by the filver light of the 
moon as the finks far beyond them ;—the 
bright ſtar of evening is {et ; now the moon 
alſo vaniſhes from fight—it finks behind yon 
fir-crowned ſummit, whole top is clearly ſeen 
by its light. All is wrapped in darkneſs 
and filence; Alicia ſleeps—not fo Henry, 
-whoſe paſſion hearkens not to the voice 
of Reaſon, or the mandates of Religion; and 
who goes, at. this dark hour, to reviſit the 
{pot conſecrated to friendſhip, where ſo many 
happy hours have been ſpent in the ſociety 
of Alicia, Alas! fince that fatal day, it 
became the witneſs of, my frantic paſſions; 
I have not dared to enter it; left there I 
again might behold her who formerly endeared 
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every ſcene. I ſhuddered as I paſſed along 
the cloſe embowering walk; I reached the 
open ground, and pauſed as I croſſed the 
bridge;—there oft with Alicia had I wan- 
dered. Again I proceeded, and gained the 
ſummit of the hill : I entered the building ; 
my heart palpitated—the hour, the occa- 
ſion, all contributed to ſtrike an awe. I was 
about to quit Malieveren for ever; moſt 
probably I ſhould no more behold the 
ſcenes of my youthful days, and every 
trifling, but well-remembered circumſtance? 
was recalled to my mind. The kindneſs ot 
my parents, who, when I was yet a child, 
allowed my fancy to direct alterations in the 
grounds, filled my ſoul with tender grict. 
Ah! how fruitleſs their indulgence ! The 
trees, which at that time were planted, how 
will their growth recal—datly recal to thoſe 
parents, that he, whom they fondly hoped 
would {till, from year to year, have con- 
tinued to mark their increaſing height, who 
ſhould have dwelt within their ſhades, was 
already {wept from the earth! Ah! vain 
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were their hopes that he ſhould be the ſtaff. 
of their old age! Heavy, deep will be your 
afflictions, Oh my parents! You ſaw not 
the faults of your ſon—hus foibles you dig- 
nified with the name of virtues. Ah, my 
mother! you, who were the laſt of the 
ancient family of Malieveren, who looked, 
perhaps, too proudly on your child, as the 
legal repreſentative of a race of heroes, heaven 
defeats your hopes, my mother; I fink into 
an early grave, nor riches nor honours can 
avail me; they cannot conſer happineſs, they 
cannot prolong life. 
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Such were the ideas that role to my 
mind in ſad ſucceſſion; yet theſe gave way, 
and again appeared the image of Alicia to 
agonize, to upbraid. I paced with unequal 
and hurried ſteps the apartment; then, in 
the ſpot where madly J had dared to claſp 
her to my heart, I knelt, and prayed heaven 
to forgive me, to grant me fortitude, to refitt 


and- conquer a paſſion fo fatal to my peace. 
G 2 «Oh! 
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Oh! guard Alicia, (I exclaimed), Oh! pre- 
ſerve her from ſuffering as I have ſuffered ! 


c J became more calm, more collected. 
As I roſe, I ſaw the morning had dawned ; 
and as I ſtood viewing each well-remein- 
bered ſcene, I ſeemed like the firſt man 
when about to be excluded from his Eden 
for diſobeying, as he had, its Jaws ;—yet 
I funk not again into ſuch deſpair ; a ray 
of hope ſeemed to dart on my fou), though 
I faw not from whence it iſſued. I took 
the drawing, in which Alicia had endea- 
voured to portray the features of her mo- 
ther, from the frame in which it was placed. 
It ſhall accompany me wherever I wander ; 
as I look on it, I ſhall recal the early leſſons 
of fortitude ſhe taught Alicia, and will 
ſtrive to emulate her. I ſhall write, how- 
ever, on this ſubject to her, and ſhe will not 
be offended at what I have done.—I ſaw 
the ſun riſe, for perhaps the laft time, from 
this ſpot; I gazed with a kind of mingled 
pleaſure and regret as I ſaw the bluſhing 

red 
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red ſpread from cloud to cloud, and tinge 
the ſununits of the far-diſtant hills ; from 
behind which haſtily roſe the glorious lamp 
of creation, and darted his beams over the 
lite chcerleſs world; the dark walls of 


Malteveren reflected them, and its numerous 


windows glittered with the bright rays; yet 
they ſeemed to caſt a fickly ſplendour, and, 
like tunereal torches, to ſhew but departed 
happineſs. I turned my aching fight from 
beholding 1t, and deſcending the hill, again 
paſſed along the gloomy walk, and entering 
the caſtle, ſilently ſtole to my chamber; and 
thus has Heary paſſed the laſt night at 
the Caſtle of Malieveren. I was chill 
with the damp air—I was ill; I am 
ſill ſo. Yet I have to ſeal the packet in which 
I have bid adieu to Alicia, and in which I 
have encloſed the fatal myſtery J learnt at 
Oakdale. * ee 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


ALICIA wondered why Henry had en- 
cloſed this paper, that had evidently been 
written with no deſign of her peruſing it, 
but ſuppoſed it had been done by miſtake, 
of which ſhe was afterwards aſſured, by not 
finding the requeſt regarding the picture, 
which he doubtleſs intended to have made, 
from what was ſaid in the paper ſhe had juſt 
read. | 


Alicia next, with trembling hand, un- 


folded an envelope to ſeveral diſtinct 
ſheets, 
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® ſheets, which were folded and numbered 


by Mr. Bertram ; the writing on the cover 
was alſo his, and began as follows :— 


« To you, Alicia, I commit the encloſed, 
but do not too ſeverely blame me for anticipa- 
ting you in the fatal ſecret; already you are 
informed how I acquired the knowledge of 
entering the concealed chambers ; you alſo, 
Alicia, know what urged me to viſit them. 
Lord Morville and I quitted Malieveren toge- 
ther, in order, as you may recollect, to ſpend a 
week at York. Thither we went; I ſtaid 
two days ; then informed his Lordſhip that I 
had an affair upon my hands which required 
precaution and ſecrecy ; that if he would 
prone to conceal my abſence at our return 
home, I would leave him at York for two 
or three days, and again joining him there, 
by our returning to Malieveren together, no 
ſuſpicion could be incurred. Morville, in 
his gay way, conſented to my plan, and at 
night, in diſguiſe, I quitted York, and left 
the chaiſe a few miles from Oakdale ; walk- 
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ing forward till I came to an hedge alchouſe, 
whoſe ſign was the arms of the Bertrams, I ſtop- 
ped for refreſnment, and pretending to have 
paſſed the hall, enquired concerning, it and 
its owners. The idle tales I heard are not 
worth repeating. —Towards evening I quit- 
ted this houſe, and reached Oakdale, when 
twilight ſhrouded 1ts grey walls. I had with 
me a rope-ladder, with crooks for ſaſten- 
ing it to the wall, by which means I found 
entrance at a window in the ſecond ſtory, 
which I cafily opened; I drew in my ladder, 
and ftruck a light, when I diſcovered I ws 
in Sir Philip's apartment. Ah! Alicia, 
need 1 picture to you the blood ſtaincd 
chamber the bed, whoſe curtains yet re- 
mained cloſed— the knife — the ſcull—ſad 
accompaniments! Alas! as I think, my 
ſoul ſickens, my heart recoils—idcas will 
intrude—l baniſh them I imagine myſelf a 
parricide for entertaining them; yet, per 
force, again they are preſented z— horror! 
horror! my brain turns round! I {ay, 
Alicia, it cannot be — no, it is impoſſible 
exery 
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—every word, every action of his life forbids 
the ſuppoſition no, Alicia, Sir Robert could 
never conſent to ſuch deeds, would never 
delegate authority to any one capable of 
ſuch crimes; and yet Oh, Alicia 
but read, and yourſelf judge. 


« T opened the cheſt, I took out the papers 
it contained ;—I was overpowered by ſur- 
priſe and horror ſat for hours motionleſs 
—my light was extinguiſhed—all around 
me was dark; yet ſtill I ſat meditating on 
the papers I had read, till day broke through 
the narrow chinks. | then reſolved to ex- 
plore my way back to Sir Philip's apart- 
ment, in order to procure a freſh light. I 
had deſcended ſeveral ſteps, and nearly 
reached, as I ſuppoſed, the door of the 
bloody chamber, when my foot flipped, 
and I fell with a violence that for ſome 
time deprived me of ſenſe or recollec- 
tion. Recovering from my fall, I felt 
much bruiſed; 1 was, I found, in a ſpot 
where no ray of light reached me; I was, 
Alicia, in a diſmal dungeon, for ſuch I ima- 
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gined encloſed me. Murder here had been 
committed, and I felt as if ſent to be offered 
a victim on the altar of retributive juſtice. 
Shall I attempt at deſcription of the horrid 
forms I encountered ; ſhall I ſpeak of the 
terrors that aſſailed me; ſhall I talk of the 
long winding paflages I traverſed ?—no, 
Alicia, I ſpeak not of theſe, for ideal hor- 
rors might be preſented amidſt the darkneſs 
that ſurrounded me; and ſure allo the tall, 
which was from a confiderable height, might 
likewiſe have contributed to what was a 
temporary derangement. I ſometimes 
think that my ſenſes were deranged ; 
vet ſurely there exiſt amidſt theſe gloomy 
cells ſome frightful rea/izzes, Go not, 
then, I conjure you, to Oakdale—veature 
not, my Alicia, to its horrid chambers.— 
Alas! I tremble alike for your reaſon and 
your lite, | 


An entire day and night were thus ſpent 
amidſt horror, deſolation, and death ;—at 
length, after various attempts to eſcape, I 

found 
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found myſelf in the blood - ſtained chamber, 
and ſaw the apartment beyond it through 
the divided partition. Nature yet I think 
would have ſunk under what I had recently 
ſuffered, had I not taken care to bring ſome 
refreſhment with me, which J left in Sir 
Philip's chamber. Recruited by it, I fat 
down, and copied the papers I had found, as 
well as their mutilated ſtate would allow; 
after which, reſcoring them from whence 


they were taken, I quitted the hall, and met 


at York Lord Morville, with whom you 
may remember I returned to Malieveren. 
] have encloſed the copies I took—Alas! 
I have no rizht to conceal the ſad record of 
\ crimes, although at times I have meditated 
doing ſo. The paper No. 1. had been writ- 
ten with ink, that has faded till ſcarcely intel- 
ligible ; you will fee J have marked the parts, 
which were wholly illegible. 
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No: I. 


To Alicia, the Daughter of Eliza and Ro- 
bert Bertram, of Oakdale, B * * * 


« To you, my child, my beloved Alicia, 
does thy fad mother write, yet in hopes future 
time may unfold to you your birth, which, 
alas! I am not permitted to do. Have you 


yet, Alicia, the tokens I gave; they will 
teſtify * * * ** . SS. VS 


* * * %% 00 5 SS # 


you, my Alice 
you are an orphan zit is falſe; it is the cruel 
deliberate malice of Sir Robert Bertram ;— 
yes, he, from whom you draw your being, 
the Baronet of Oakdale, imprifons me, 
where I ought to preſide; it is he too who 
has torn me from my child, althou * * 
he is father; yet Sir Robert 
would not be thus cruel, was he not inſti- 
gated by a love of wealth, by a defire of 
he eren * * * 


for this he married the rich heireſs of 
| NI 
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M * * It was a falſe, a delu- 


ding ambition that makes me thus unac- 


knowledged, that makes you diſowned by Sir 
Robert. Mark what I inform you of, 


Alicia; you are the legal heir of Sir Robert 


Bertram; his fon, who is conſidered as 
ſuch, may, to be ſure, inherit the fortune of 
his mother, but the lands of Bertram, of 
Oakdale, you may prove your claim to. 
But why do I fay this! Alas! Alicia, you 
have an enemy, equally your's and mine, who 
may never ſuffer you to behold this“ * 
%öͤ̃ö; 1 . 
Robert, did you liſten to the ſuggeſtions of 
this fiend in human ſhape, who ſpurred you 
on to forſake your once beloved * * * 
Tue life of Sir Robert Bertram ſeems to 
give the lie to my aſſertions; his well- 
known integrity, his uprightnets Ah! 


what chance, unleſs he reients towards us, 
my Alicia, what chance remains of contend- 
ing my rights and your's with Lady Ber— 
tram and her ſon; yet there are certain 


proofs of my marriage, of your birth * *_ 
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„0 Ah!" Alicia, never, 1 
fear, will you be preſſed to a father's boſom 
never muſt you hope to bear the name of 
Bertram; you muſt live an alien, an outcaſt, 
and the name of Bouchier alone will, diſ- 


r 
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I have nothing to bequeath you, my child, 
ſave the picture of your father, drawn by 


myſelf; the likeneſs is a ſtriking one * * 
«„ „ „ „ „ „ „ * #0 


No. 2. 
&« Alicia, I am dying murdered; Sir Ro- 
bert Bertram, thou haſt done this * * ® 
* „ * * * What crimes, what com- 
plicated crimes, have theſe gloomy and con- 
cealed dungeons witneſſed ?—murder is 
familiar here „„ „% „ # #® 
Sure the vengeance of heaven will fall heavy 
—  . th ht 


inſtigated, thou—yes, thou, whom J ſolely 
confided 
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confided in yes, thou, more than Sir Ro- 
bert, haſt cauſed the woes I have ſuſtained. if 
Once he melted, once he promiſed to own i 
his child ; but thou ſtepped forward, thou x 
intercepted, thou impriſoned—it is thou, 1 
then, rather than Sir Robert, I ſhould ac- 
cuſe. No, Sir Robert knows not what his 
child, what J have ſuſtained * * * * 
The wrath of the Almighty will fall heavy 
on the whole race. My life ebbs, but my 
mind yet is firm. Surely I feel a kind of 
prophetic ſpirit ſeize me! Child after 
child ſhall be mourned, yet my Alicia ſhall 
live, yet ſhall ſhe avenge my fate, whilſt 
death ſtalking abroad, ſhall cruſh the pam- 
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« If the ſpirits of the injured are, as I have 
been told, ſuffered to reviſit the ſcenes they 
occupied when on earth, ſure the fad Eliza | 
will * * * ſure ſhe will on earth fly = 
in ſhadowy forms before the acculed * * {1 
* * By night will ſhe hover round | 
the pillow, and pale, wan, ghaſtly, fright 
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with horrid menaces *®* * Xx #* #* +#% 


and gliding through the gloomy chambers 


r - > 
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« Thele lines, my Alicia, are written with 
blood ; look on them, nor ſtart, as I tell thee 
it is the blood that ebbs from the heart of 
thy dying mother; it calls aloud to heaven 
for that vengeance that 1s deferred but a 
while. Still my foul finks not—it bends 


not beneath oppreſſion * * * #* * 
„„ 4.3 5 


« Adieu! Oh! for ever adieu! till be- 
yond the grave, Alicia, thou again beholdeſt 


thy mother. 
c EL IZ A BERTRAM.” 


No. 3. 


Mr. Bertram to Alicia. 


« How, Alicia, ſhall the ſon of Sir Ro- 
bert Bertram dare to comment on thoſe 


3 0 Papeys : 
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papers? True, Alicia, his father's life gives 
the lie to the bold aſſertions they contain; 
his well-known integrity, his uprightnels, are 
even in them acknowledged. Oh! ſay, 


then, is it poſſible that, urged by a deſire of 


riches, prompted by ambition, he could be 
led to forſake a wife, to impriſon her in theſe 
gloomy chambers, that he might marry the 
amiable, the wealthy heireſs of Malteveren ? 
Can two ſouls exiſt in one body? Can one 
lead to the baſeſt actions, and ſhall the other 
be capable of performing deeds the moſt 
praiſe-worthy, the moſt noble? It this be 
admitted, Alicia, the whole is plain—the 
Baronet of Oakdale impriſoned your mother, 
and afterwards art of ſome kind was uſed to 


perſuade you of her death. You too, Alicia, 


muſt have been born after his ſecond mar- 
riage; yet you, the only offspring of the 
former, are the heir of his eſtates. Oh! is it 
Henry Bertram that writes this—15 it then his 
father he dares to ſuſpect of ſuch compli- 
cated crimes? Surely, Alicia, the whole 15 
a fabrication, a vile, a baſe contrivance, to 


if ruin 
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ruia my peace, and Sir Robert's fair fame, 
Already do you know he has an enemy—a 
powerful, a dangerous enemy; already do 
you know, that the villain to whom I allude 
is capable of every art, of every diabolical 
action. I have endeavoured to trace the 
whole to him; I have ſuppoſed it was the 
infernal M*Rae himſelf, who one night, by 
leave of Jackſon, the Oakdale ſteward, 
ſlept at the hall ; that he had found means 
to enter the concealed chambers—that he 
had carried off the real papers left there by 
your mother—that he had ſubſtituted thoſe 
I found in their ſtead; yet, Alicia, this is 
but a vague ſuggeſtion, made by a hope that 
fain would flatter me with more cheerful 
proſpects, Alas! too well am I convinced 
the ſecret, known to ſo few, could never 
come to the knowledge of M*Rae ;—your 
change of name, the caution which was 
obſerved towards you, even reſpecting your 
letters, whilſt it proved a myſtery was at- 
tached to your birth, allo muſt have pre- 
vented MRac tracing the daughter of Sir 

Robert 
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Robert Bertram in Miſs Sleigh. You al- 
ways was conſcious of being allied to or 
deſcended from the Bertrams; your mo- 
ther was aware the ſecret was too weighty 
tor your tender years. You doubtleſs have 
not forgotten Sir Robert's haſte in quit- 
ting Oakdale ; you may allo remember the 
evident agitation he ſuſtained at Acorn 
Bank, whilſt it was the ſubject of converſa- 
tion with Mr. Heaviſide; and the determined 
and poſitive declaration the Baronet made 
againſt pulling it down. I have, Alicia, 
meditated at times, aiking of Sir Robert an 
explanation; yet how can I do this? Alas! 
ſhould it be true, what remains of happineſs 
are left to him, muſt for ever be deſtroyed ; 
if falſe, how can he again bear the fight of 
a child who dared ſuſpect ſuch a parent, ſo 
tenderly overlooking, as he does, my faults, 
Is it then I, Alicia, that ſhall hold up the 
glaſs, and bid him behold the horrid crimes 
that are reflefted from the gloomy cham- 
bers of Oakdale ?—No, I cannot, nor 
would your gentle nature wiſh I ſhould thus 

inflict 
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inflict ſuch torture, thus drive daggers to a 
parent's heart. You, I well know, will not 
with by law to prove and affert your claims, 
of which, indeed, there appears little chance 
of ſucceeding 1n, as no mention 1s made (at 
leaſt none ſuch is legible) in the papers I 
found, where the proofs or witneſſes are to 
be met with, to juſtify any claim being 
made on any politive accuſation; but I 
have, Alicia, committed to your care a 
packet, ſealed and addreſſed to my father, 
in which are copies of thoſe papers, with a 
full account of the concealed chambers, 
and all I knew regarding them. If then 
you ſhouid hereafter receive more certain 
confirmation of the authenticity of the ſad 
tale theſe papers contain, or if at any future 
period you ſhould judge it proper to reveal 
yourſelf to Sir Robert, then give him, when 
the writer of this has ceaſed to exiſt, then 
give to my father the laſt ſad, the cruel 
legacy of his ſon; do 1t not though, my 
Alicia, unleſs forced by circumſtances which 


muſt bring on ſome explanation. III would 
it 
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it become me to raiſe your arm againſt him 
who gave us—Oh! yes, gave exiſtence to 
both ; for then, in that packet, would Sir 
Robert learn the ſad variety of pain I have 


felt on a ſubject that has brought me to the 


brink of the grave. 


&« Perhaps, Alicia, my mind has weakened 
with my body; or it may be, that the hor- 
rid night I pafled in the dungeons of Oak- 
dale, has left an impreſſion on my brain. I 
uſed not to be ſubject to ſuch weaknefles ; 1 
never laboured under ſ{uperiltitious ideas till 
of late, and now in vain I ſtrive to combat 
them. I think my doom was foretold, that 
I am the ſelected victim; that the fatal 
paſſion which conſumes me was ordained for 
me to ſuſtain ; that, through me, ſhall Sit 
Robert be puniſhed by the diſappointment 
of his fondeſt hopes, 


« Is it then, Alicia, true, as has been 
aſſerted, that as the per:od approaches, when 
the ſoul and its earthly manſion are about to 

be 
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be ſeparated, that the immortal ſpirit is 
ſuffered to expand itſelf, to look beyond its 
preſent ſtate, and to ſpeak of the future ? 
So thought Eliza when ſhe wrote in a pro- 
phetic ſtrain, and denounced vengeance. 
Alicia (favs ſhe) ſhall live ſhe ſhall avenge 
my fate, whilſt death ſtalking abroad, ſhall 
cruſh the pampered heir of Sir Robert.'— 
Ah! Alicia, 1s this not fulfilled, or at leaſt 
near its completion? Unintentionally have 
you been, all gentle as you are, the inſtru- 
ment of vengeance. * 


« The pale and ghaſtly form ſeen by 
you and Mary, you, Alicia, would not eaſily 
yield your belief of; you would not have 
ſuffered merely under ideal terrors.— Pale 
ſays the bloody ſcroll) wan—ghaſtly—glding 
through the gloomy chambers of Oakdale— 
iright with horrid menaces. Alas! Alicia, 
why do I raiſe ſuch ſuggeſtions to you? why 
wiſh to impart to you the doubts which, in 
my late weak and debilitated tate, have ſunk 


on my mind! I did formerly believe the 
laws 
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laws of nature were fixed, that the Almighty 
Creator had made them immutable as his 
power; but the horrid ſcenes I beheld ſunk 
on my ſoul. Ah! a fatal chain of circum- 
ſtances concur—they are linked with Alicia 
in myſtery which [ yet want fortitude to 
unravel, But what more would I learn 
regarding your birth; the portrait, Alicia, 
too fully proves—yes, it too ſurely confirms 
that you are the daughter of the Baronet of 
Oakdale ; it is, indeed, as Eliza affirms, a 
triking likeneſs of Sir Robert Bertram, 
though taken, as its youthful air declares, 
ſome years azo—previous, indeed, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, to your birth. But I mult lay 
down my pen, however painful the ſubject : 
yet it is to Alicia J write, and ] forget the 
length of my paper. Ah! Alicia, all, every 
thing but you, at times are forgotten by 
„HENRY.“ 


. 


— 


After having finiſhed the peruſal of theſe 
papers, Alicia fat a conſiderable time abſor- 
bed 
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bed in horrid aſtoniſhment, without ſeeking 
to inveſtigate the probability of the ſtory. 
Her ſenſes ſeemed bewildered by terror and 
amazement; ſhe felt herſelf ſeized by a kind 
of ſtupor that allowed not of reflection, 
and which, for a ſeaſon, chained up every 
faculty. In this ſtate of mortal ſuſpenſion, 
ſhe threw herſelf, towards day-break, upon 
the bed, and fell into a found and heavy 
ſleep, nor awoke till ſo much beyond her 
uſual hour, as to alarm Mrs. Rowley, who 
was left at Malieveren with all the ſervants, 
whom Sir Robert neither choſe to take 


abroad, nor to diſcharge. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ALICIA, when ſhe aroſe in the morning, 
had a more clear comprehenſion of what 
me had read; but her head felt light, as if 
ſhe had not ſlept. Vet ſhe offered not again 
to unfold the packet; no tear fell, nor did 
her countenance wear the expreſſion of acute 
feeling; it was a deep cloud of ſtupid grief, 
that ſeemed to threaten an anniailation of 
her ſenſes. Mrs. Rowley had watched 
with an anxious eye the change of her 
beloved Lady, and propoſed to her, as the 
evening was fine, ſhe ſhould ride out. This, 

VOL, III. 1 however, 
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however, Alicia refuſed ; „ but,” faid the, 
Ars. Rowley, I ſhall walk out—the ar 
may be of uſe—my head burns.” | 


Slow ey Alicia took, as it were inſtinctively, 
the gloomy path, along which Henry had 
lately gone to their favourite building ; ſhe 
trembled as her hand reſted on the door he 
had cloſed, and perhaps would never again 
open it. On the table lay the frame, from 
which he had taken the drawing that con- 
tained the portrait of her mother. Every 
object recalled moſt painfully the aſſiduous 
friendſhip, the love of Mr. Bertram ; the 
ſoftened recollection brought thoſe tears 
that had been dried up by horror and amaze- 
ment. A little calmed after this effuſion of 
tenderneſs, Alicia again unfolded the packet, 
and read the papers 1t contained with more 
compolure than ſhe had the preceding even- 
ing been able to do. She was aſſured Henry 
had found theſe papers where ſhe had been 
informed by her mother the ſtory of her 
birth was placed; yet thoſe writings 

breathed 
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breathed a different ſpirit from what ſhe ima- 
gined her mother poſſeſſed; they ſeemed the 
effuſions of a proud and high-ſpirited wo- 


man, who bent not under oppreſhon, but 


whole undaunted mind, even when dying, 
ſeemed to breathe a ſpirit of revenge, that 
vented itſelf in imprecations of future ven- 
geance. Her mother, from all ſhe could 
recollect concerning her, was gentleneſs 1t- 
ſelf; never did Alicia remember to have 
heard one impatient expreſſion eſcape her; 
never heard her beloved parent reproach any 
one creature as the cauſe of her ſufferings, 
but appeared to look beyond the grave for 


that happineſs which for her was fled this. 


world. © Sure,” exclaimed Alicia, if a 
perfect model for picty and refignation ex- 
iſted on earth, it was my fainted mother, 
Theſe papers (laying them on the table) talk 
of revenge; they diſplay the writings of a 
heart, whoſe feelings, whoſe paſſions were 
uncontrolable ;—no, (faid Alicia, puſhing 
them from her), theſe were not my mother's 
lentuments—theſe cannot be her writing 

H 2 ihe 
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the bade me forgive my enemies, and to 
walk uprightly and humbly before God ; yes, 
ſuch were the firſt leſſons my infant mind 
received. Vet (thought Alicia) who could 
fabricate ſuch a tale? No one but Mr. 
Kirby and myſelf were in poſſeſſion of the 


ſecret !”? 


As Alicia revolved the whole ſtory 1n her 
own mind, it ſeemed, the longer ſhe thought 
of it, to grow the more myſterious ; for 
ſhe knew not many particulars regarding her 
parents. Sir Robert had ſaid who were the 
parents of Mrs. Bouchier ? He had ſpoken 
of Mr. Bouchier, who had lived one entire 
year at Oakdale. Sir Robert and Mr. Bou- 
chier could never be the ſame perſons, al- 
though Mr. Bouchier Lad lived fo retired as 
ſeldom to be ſeen ; yet ſure, in the very 
midſt of his own eſtate, ſurrounded by his 
tenants and dependants, he muſt have been 
known. Alicia thought Sir Robert's conver- 
ſation when in their journey from Bertram 


Caſtle to Oakdale; he had ſpoken of her 
mother, 
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mother, of Mr. Kirby; he had ſpoken too 
of Mr. Bouchier; he appeared to be in- 
tereſted for Mrs. Bouchier's fate, and that of 
her child, and blamed the adviſers of the 
match with a perfon fo totally unknown as 
was Mr. Bouchier, of whom Sir Robert 
poke as a ſuſpicious, an abandoned character. 
The Baronet ſaid he had lately been in- 
formed of the particulars he related, and his 
manner confirmed it. If, then, thoſe papers 
were not a fabrication, Sir Robert poſ- 
ſeſſed an artful duplicity of conduct, that 
completely evaded ſuſpicion; for he was 
uncommonly frank, rather blunt and plain 
than wearing any air of reſerve. One 
thing ſeemed to confirm the ſtrange tale ſhe 
had read—the very ſtrange reſemblance Sir 
Robert, though not now by any means a 
young man, bore to the pictures of the 
handſome youth ſhe had ſeen in the con- 
cealed chamber ; a reſemblance that was tlie 
cauſe of the agitation Alicia ſuſtained, my 
readers may recollect, when firſt introduced 
to Sir Robert at Acorn-bank. Alicia alſo 
remembered Mr. Kirby's once ſaying ſhe 
H 3 had 
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had a better right to the name of Bertram 
than ſhe had to that of Bouchier; and 
that, it ſhe had what was her right, it would 
not be in any one's power to turn her out of 
Oakdale Hall. This ſpeech of Mr. Kirby's 
had oft before this given much uneaſineſs 
to our heroine, and it has already been allu- 
ded to by me. Yet theſe circumſtances, 
nor the papers joined to them, could fully 
convince Alicia that ſhe was the daughter 
of Sir Robert Bertram, whoſe kindnets to 
her dwelt on her ſoul, whilſt her reaſon re- 
volted at the idea of connecting this horrid 
tale of guilt with the other parts of a cha- 
racter eminent for the upright diſcharge of 
every public, every relative and ſocial duty. 
The heart of Alicia too had now ceaſed to 
think of Henry as a biother, and reſuſed 
his idea admittance in that view. The 
longer Alicia thought of this myſterious 
aftair, the more it perplexed her; and ſhe re- 
ſolved to go the following day to Oakdale, 
notwithſtanding all its terrors, and the injunc- 
tions of Henry. True, as ſhe thought of 
theſe terrors, ſhe ſhrunk ; but it was become 

abſolutely 
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abſolutely neceſſary, that it ſhould no longer 
be deferred. 


The next morning Alicia was unable to 
it up, much leſs take her purpoſed jour- 
ney ; ſhe had caught a ſevere cold, that 
brought on her a degree of fever, which 
was heightened by the agitation ſhe had 
ſuſtained. This confined her chiefly to her 
bed during the period of Lady Morville's 
abſence from Malton, who, returning at the 
end of a fortnight, found her friend juſt able 
to quit her chamber, Her Ladyſhip came 
home in high ſpirits; ſhe was certain Henry 
would ſoon return to England, quite ſtrong 
and healthy as he was formerly; he had em- 
barked with a fair wind for France, and was 
much better than at the time he quitted 
Malieveren. Alicia was ſoon able to go to 
Malton, of which Lady Morville declared 
herſelf weary, and propoſed, although 
autumn was nearly at an end, as the wea- 
ther was yet very fine, they ſhould go to- 
Scarborough ; ſhe was certain bathing would 
be of infinite uſe to Alicia, who declined 
H 4 at 
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at firſt accompanying her Ladyſhip, ſaying 
ſhe greatly wiſhed to viſit a Lady in Scot- 
land lately arrived from the Weſt-Indies, 
and who had been a friend of her mother's. 
Alicia ſtrongly indeed deſired to ſee Mrs. 
Dalrymple, though it was a ſubordinate wiſh 
to that of viſiting Oakdale; but Lady 
Morville would not liften to any ſuch pro- 
poſal. Do you not know, Alicia,” ſaid 
the gaily, Lady Bertram committed you 
to my care? I promiſed nothing ſhould 
take you from me, {o only be a very good 
girl, and do what ſuch a ſage matron as ! 
am, ſees fit for your benefit; and next ſum- 
mer, Alicia, we will try to perſuade Morville 
to take us a tour into the Highlands. Do 
you not remember, when we ſpent that fingle 
day at Edinburgh, how I teaſed. Sir Robert 
to take us all down into Scotland the next 
ſummer ? Oh! I ſhould like it infinitely— 
ſo pray defer your viſit to this Creolian friend 
of your's——Is ſhe not a Creolian?“ 

« ] believe not,” ſaid Alicia. 

« Well now, do not, my. ſweet girl, 
think of leaving me—it would be fo cruel.” 
Alicia 
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Alicia replied, ſtill intimating her deſire 


to go immediately; and Lady Morville 


then ſaid ſhe would alſo go. This propoſal, 
as it defeated her plans, was rejected by 
Alicia, under the excuſe of the roads in Scot- 
land being broke up; an ſhe reſolved to defer 
her vifit once again to Oikdale, and accom- 
pany her Ladythip to Scarborough, whom 
ſhe found was poſitively determined not to go 
without her from Malton Park. 


The fineneſs of the ſeaſon prolonged the 
ſtay of Lord and Lady Morviile at Scar- 


borough till October was conſiderably ad- 
vanced, from whence they went, ſtill accom- 


panied by Alicia, to a ſmall houſe of the. 


Viico unt' s in Berkſhire, which had, when 
his marriage was at fieſt talked of at Malie- 
eren, been agrecd to have been ſettled upon 
his Lady; but as they choſe to manage their 
wedding their vn way, the Earl and Baro- 
net determined no fortune ſhou!d be given, 
or jointure made, till it was ſcen how this 
couple conducted themſelves. Letters had 
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been received at Malton from Sir Robert, 
giving an account of their having arrived 
ſafely on the other fide of the water; and 
at Scarborough again, both Lady Morville 
and Alicia had letters from Lady Bertram, 
dated Paris, which ſpoke oi Henry's having 
borne his journey better than was expected. 
Before they quitted Berkſhire, they learned 
he was conſiderably more cheerful, and was 
able to bear travelling as faſt as it was judged 
neceſſary: they were then at Montargis, 
and meant to proceed through Orleanois, 
keeping nearly the courſe of the Loire; 
and as Sir Robert thought the ſeaſon too 
late for croſſing the Alps into Italy, at pre- 
ſent they purpoſed ſpending the winter in 
Languedoc. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER X. 


Lapy Morville now declared her inten- 
tion of ſpending Chriſtmas at Acorn-bank— 
all Sir Robert's houſes being open for her 
reception during the abſence of their owner. 
Thither, then, the gay Viſcount and Vit- 
countels, with Alicia, removed, and Acorn- 
bank, tor about a fortnight, was crowded by 
gay women of quality, and faſhionable 
loungers of various deſcriptions, one ſet 
giving way to another during the period of 
her Ladyſhip's rctidence there. They 


reached London in time for the lovely Viſ- 
H 6 countels. 
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counteſs to be preſented on her marriage at 
the Queen's birth-day. The Ear! of Knaſ- 
borough and Lady Auguſta were in London 
before the Morville's, as alſo were the Mar- 
quis and Marchioreſs of Felton, who had 
been received into tayour with the Duke, as 
her Grace had expected, upon Mr. Roſs 
being ſtiled Sir James. The charming 
Marchioneſs had, upon this reconciliation, 
been introduced at Court, and made her 
appearance with much eclat on the birth- 
day. Her elegance and beauty were the 
general topic of converfation, with the gra- 
cious manner ſhe was ſpoke of by an exalted 
perſonage, who was pleaſed to fay the Mar- 
quis of Felton had difplayed his taſte in 
beauty by his choice and his ſound judg- 
ment of merit; for the lovely Marchione!s 
was an ornament to the high rank he had 
raiſed her to, and that ſhe would, from her 
amiable diſpoſition and her virtue, prove an 
example worthy of imitation to the bril- 
liant circle in which ſhe moved. The 
Duke no longer appeared to think her 
alliance 
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alliance beneath him; but, by his kindneſs 
and attention, ſeemed to wiſh to obliterate 
all former diſagreeable remembrances from 
the mind of his engaging daughter-in-law, 
who experienced from the Dutchels all the 
tenderneſs of a parent, and paid her in 
return all the affection, all the duty of a 
child. 


Alicia moſt truly rejoiced in the Mar- 
chioneſs thus triumphing over the preju- 
dices of the Duke, and her being as firmly 
citabliſhed in his good graces as in the affec- 
tions of the Dutcheſs. Alicia's only truly 
happy hours were ſpent in the ſociety of 
Lady Auguſta Morville or the Marchioneſs; 
but few were the hours {he could thus ſpend; 
tew indeed were the moments allowed her 
tor reflection, for Lady Morville blazed 
forth one of the fineſt ſtars in the world of 
faſhion, and every minute of her life was 
occupied in keeping up the character ſhe 
had attained. The gay purſuit of pleaſure 


her Ladyſhip had engaged in with fo much 
activity 
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activity, Alicia would in part have 
avoided ; but the attempt ſhe firſt ma le was 
ſo unſucceſsful, that ſhe found whatever 
career the gay Viicounteſs choſe to run, ſhe 
muſt either accompany or be ſubjected to a 
quarrel of a moſt unpleaſant kind. III- 
ſuited indeed at preſent was the mind of our 
heroine to the light trifling of faſhionable 
converſation, or to the gay and ſplendid 
ſcenes that were exhibited to her, whoſe 
heart acknowledged but one model of per- 
fection, over whoſe ſorrows it would have 
mourned in folitude. Alicia's ideas pre- 
ſented to her, amidſt the brilliant circles in 
which ſhe moved, Henry ſick, languiſhing, 
dying; the ſtrange myſtery of her birth, 
and the gloomy chambers of Oakdale. 


| Nearly had our heroine ſunk beneath her 


feelings; but exerting her reſolution and 
fortitude, ſhe declared war upon herſelf, and 
checked the gloomy viſions that haunted her 
flee,ang and waking. Alicia found her ex- 
ertions rewarded ;—though ſhe kept not 


Pace with the lively ſallies of her volatile 


friend, 
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friend, ſhe no longer was remarked in public 
forthe air of penſiveneſs which had, at her firſt 
return to town, diſtinguiſhed her. Alicia 
ſometimes ſuppoſed Lady Morville felt a 
tranſitory regret, as ſhe heard of the elegant 
preſents of jewels the Marchioneſs of Felton 
had laviſhed on her by the Duke of Wake- 
geld; nor as the Viſcounteſs liſtened to the 
predictions of his Grace's ſhort life, and the 
high rank the Marchioneſs would ſhortly 
fill, could (he at all times ſuppreſs her envy 
at her good fortune, or mortification at the 
precedence which ſhe had already obtained 
over her? The houſe of the Marquis had 
been furniſhed with great elegance by the 
Duke's orders at the time of his reconcilia— 
tion to the match of his fon with Miſs Rots; 
and all the polite world were enraptured 
equally with the charming Marchioneſs, and 
the magnificent ſuite of rooms which, in the 
laſt week of January, were opened for their 
reception, when the Marchioneſs gave her 
firſt route. Alicia was deeply concerned to 


ice Lady Morville was completely out of 
3 | humour 
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humour with liſtening to the juſtly-deſerved 
praiſes of the taſte and elegance of the Mar- 
chioneſs ;—a ball was given the ſime even- 
ing by the Dutcheſs of Wakefickl. In 
driving from the Marquis's to St. James's 
Square, her Ladyſhip fat in filence ; but 
Alicia ſoon heard her, when in the rooms, 
very eloquentiy deſcanting on the want of 
taſte diſplayed in the apartments ſhe had 
recently quitted. Magnificent! Lord 
George,” ſaid Lady Morville, „pray what 
is it you can call magnificent ? Ohla! yes, 
the gilding ; the Duke is determined his 
daughter-1n-law ſhall not want that now.” 

« If your Ladyſhip wil not grant them 
magnificent with ſuch coſtly ornaments, what 
do you term them?“ 

« Oh! the longeſt room is quite awful; 
for, as I looked up to the dome, I ſuppoſed 
I has got into St. Paul's.“ 

« No bad idea, upon my honour,” ex- 
claimed the Earl of Aſhford; “though had 
your Ladyſhip compared it to the inſide of 
the pantlicon, and yourſelf to one of the 


preſiding 
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preſiding divinities, it would have made a 
more applicable alluſion.“ 


To this ſpeech Lady Morville replied, 
and another remark was made regarding the 
height of the dome; the chandeliers were 
too heavy, the lights ill diſperſed. 


This critique upon taſte and magnificence 
was, however, interrupted by the Marquis, 
who ſolicited the hand of Lady Morville 
tor the firſt dance; and by this mark of 
diſtinction, expunged for the preſent from 
her memory the bad taſte and gilding of his 
apartments. Alicia was introduced to the 
Earl of Trewarne by Lord William Bot- 
tereaux : ſhe was much pleaſed with the 
Earl, to whom ſhe was till then a ſtran- 
ger ;—he appeared upwards of forty. ; his 
manners and addreſs were thoſe of the 
finiſhed gentleman, yet partook of that 
inſinuating ſoftneſs which wins upon the 
heart before you are aware, blended with a 
manly dignity; he danced with infinite 


grace; 
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grace; and at the concluſion of the fecond 
dance, Alicia declared to Lord Caſtle 
Mawn, who lolicited her hand for the fol- 
lowing one, that ſhe meant to fit out. 
Lord Trewarne ſeating himſelf by her, 
entered into converſation—drawing a lively, 
though good-humoured, picture of the fol- 
lies of thoſe around him ;—glaring vices he 
laſhed with the ſevereſt ſatire, and as laviſhly 
praiſed the virtues of others. Then chang- 
ing the ſubject, his Lordſhip ſaid he did 
not recoile& having had the pleaſure of 
meeting her before; but (continued he) I 
have only lately come to town, and do not 
go much into public myſelf. I love the 
ſociety of my friends; I love rational con- 
verſation; but, in the large circles of gaiety 
and diſſipation, you meet with neither. 
Laſt winter I ſpent one month only in the 
metropolis ; the reſt waspaſſed with a few 
choſen friends in retirement ; for the deep, 
the heavy affliction I have undergone, though 
years have ſince rolled over, renders me, 


when the remembrance riſes to my mind, unfit 
for 
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tor mixing in the gay world.” Thole ſcenes, 
thoſe deep afflictions, now ſeemed to riſe to 
his Lordſhip's mind; for, drawing his hand- 
kerchief over his face, he haſtily bowed to Ali- 
cia, and withdrew. She felt for the Earl, ſym- 
pathized with the deep and intereſting ſen- 
ſibility of ſoul he poſſeſſed, ſo very rare to 
be met with at his apparent age. Ah! 


(thought Alicia) he ſurely has deſerved,though 


he poſleſſes not, happineſs; the mind of this 
nobleman appears an enlarged one, and his 
acquirements to have kept pace with his 
natural endowments. - Theſe reflections 
were broke in upon by the Earl of Knaſ- 
borough advancing to enquire of our he- 
roine for Lady Auguſta, who quitting the 
{et with whom ſhe was about to dance, in- 
ſtantly left the rooms. 


Early the next day, the Earl of Knaſ- 
borough called at Lord Morville's to take 
lis leave, ſaying, buſineſs of infinite import- 
ance called him into France, where he yet 


did not know how long he might remain, but 
ſhould 
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ſhould doubtleſs ſee Sir Robert Bertram and 
his family before he returned. The Earl 
took an affectionate adieu of Lord and Lady 
Morville, not omitting at the ſame time ſome 
prudent cautions regarding, their future con- 
duct, but gave not the flighte!t hint of his 
buſinels upon the Continent ; only faying he 
would write from Paris, to which place their 
letters were to be addreſſed. Lady Auguſta 
was to reſide at firſt with the Counteſs of 
Wolverhampton; and after a viſit of a 
month, or ſome {uch time, ſhe was to ſtay 
at Lord Morville's till the Earl returned 


CHAPTER. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Lapy Morville, who paſſed ſo ſevere a 
critique upon the Marquis of Felton's ele- 
gant ſuite of rooms, began the morning after 
the Earl's departure a very cloquent ha- 
rangue; in which ſhe ſhewed no more par- 
tiality to her own apartments. 


« Well, Lady Morville,“ ſaid his Lord- 
ſhip, who was lolling in an indolent poſture 
over the breakfaſt-table, had we at Ma- 
lieveren known our m ind about marrying, 
the Earl intended to have new laid out the 

houte 
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houſe whenever a lady - came to preſide 
in it.“ 

« Then why, my Lord, was it not done 
before we came to town ? I had no idea of 
the frightful appearance the furniture and 
decorations make.” 

« Upon my honour,” ſaid his Lor dſhip. 
« ] believe we ſhall go faſt enough to the 
devil without making alterations where none 
are needed; the houſe was only furniſhed 
againſt I came of age.” 

„That is two ſeaſons ago at leaſt,” 


Lady Morville now gave orders to a toot- 
man to go to Monſieur Villeneuve, and deſite 
him to attend her, 


« Are you then determined,” ſaid Lord 
Morville, with intinite ſang froid, to forget 
the prudent cautions given us yeſterday by 
the Earl?“ | 

My dear Lord, do you know I dreamt 
all laſt night of ſuch an elegant ſuite of 
apartments ! «© Oh! I {hall die if Monſieur 
Villeneuve 
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Villeneuve cannot produce a plan that will 
equal my . 

« Good morning,” ſaid his Lordſhip; 
« we ſhall meet, I ſuppoſe, at dinner in 
Hanover-Square ;—am I not right? do we 
not dine with Aſhford to-day ?” 


Her Ladyſhip ſet her Lord right as to 
the article of dining, and he humming a 
new opera tune, quitted the 500 7. 


« Oh! my dear Alicia,” ſaid Lady Mor- 
ville, : what a charming taite this Villeneuve 
has! He planned out the Marchioneſs's 
rooms in a far more brilliant ſtile than they 
were finiſhed in; it was all the Dutcheſs's 
fault, or they would have been done accord- 
ing to Villeneuve's firſt plan; but ſhe faid 
the ſum was ſufficient to build an hoſpital 
—was it not an odd idea of her Grace? — 
and fo ſhe would have them all her own 
way.” 


Lady Morville was now informed Monſieur 
Villeneuve would honour himſelf by waiting 


upon 


\ 
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upon her Ladyſhip the next day ; but he 
was ſo engaged for that, it was impoſſible. 


The following day the plans were laid 
before her Eadyſhip; to which very im- 
portant ſubject all other engagements gave 
way. At length a deſign was fixed upon, 
that, in brilliancy and eccentricity of taſte, 
Lady Morville flattered herfelf would far 
exceed the apartments of the rival Mar- 
chioneſs; for ſo now was the deemed. Ex- 
pence was never once thought of by her 
Ladyſhip; and ſhe doubted not, if this 
plan was carried into execution, of giving 
the ton for the remainder of the {eafon ; but 
as Lord Morville cait his eyes upon the 


figures, which contained the aggregate of 
the eſtimate made by Monſieur Villeneuve, 


after having conſulted the different tradeſ- 
men to be employed on this occaſion, his 
Lordſhip declared his ſurpriſe at the ſum, by 
ſaying he did not believe the houſe itſelt. 
and all the preſent furniture, had colt 1o 

> much. 
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much. The plan muſt be,” ſaid his 
Lordſhip, © reconſidered.” 


Her  Ladyſhip did command herſelf, 
though as yet unacquainted with control, 
till this elegant fancy-monger took his de- 
parture, when her expoſtulat ions were pretty 
loud; but his Lordſhip, who had been 
rouſed from his uſual heedleſſneſs by the 
enormous expence, declared poſitively no- 
thing ſhould be done; yet ſtill Lady Mor- 
ville perſiſted.— Were the Earl of Knaf- 
borough's eſtates equal to the Duke of 
Wakefield's, then ſuch extravagance would 
be cenſurable: the Marchioneſs of Felton 
would not defire ſuch a proot of folly 
from the Marquis; but ſhe is a reaſonable 
woman.” 0 

Her Ladyſhip's rage was now kindled; 
her ſmothered envy broke out, and Alicia 
was deeply concerned to find her friend, 
the once gentle, yet lively Mary, could ſo 
tar be carried away by the tide of vanity, as 


vol. 111. 1 | to 
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to allow it to rouſe paſſions which till then 
appeared not to have exiſtence in her heart. 


« Miſs Sleigh,” ſaid Lord Morville, riſing, 
*« to you I refer mylelf ;—her Ladylhip 
cannot now hearken ; but you are in poſ- 
ſeſſion of your reaſon, and know that till 
now I have never oppoled Lady Morville's 
wiſhes; and yet, I am agreeable to lay out 
half the ſum mentioned by Villeneuve ; and 
that I am certain Sir Robert and Lady Ber- 
tram, equally with the Earl, would cenſure, 
as beyond—greatly indeed, Miſs Sleigh, 
beyond the limits of my income. I may 
be deceived, and I may be ruined, but I am 
not yet ſo blind as to run headlong with her 


Ladyſhip to deſtruction, 


Tears had ſucceeded to Lady Morville's 
plullipic on this occaſion; but his Lordſhip 
remained perfectly undiſturbed, and quitted 
the houſe, nor returned till a late hour in the 
morning. 


Alicia 
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Alicia was happy to find Lord Morville 
had at leaſt more prudence than his Lady, 
at whoſe conduct ſhe was ſincerely grieved. 
« Alas!” thought Alicia, I ought to pity 
rather than cenſure; Lady Morville ſcarce 
underſtands the value of money. Accut- | 
tomed to affluence, to indulgence, the has 
no idea of the bounds of either; the thinks 
not of expence by leſſening the former, 
limits ſhould be preſcribed to the latter; 
and this fracas forebodes many.” 


Such were the reflections of Alicia whilſt 
ſeated by Lady Morville; nor did ſhe 
attempt in the leaſt to interrupt the fit of 
tears in which ſhe was left by her Lord. 
Her Ladyſhip grew more compoled, and 
then broke out into lamentations of her 
own hard fate. Ah! why was ſhe ſo haſty 
in her choice? Ah! why did ſhe quit her 
parents*' roof? To theſe patheric ejacula- 
tions, Alicia made ſuch kind of temporizing 
replies as were beſt ſuited to compoſe the 
ſpirits of her friend, without yielding too 

I 2 much 


-% 
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much to her opinion.—Again the plan of 
Monfieur Villeneuve was talked of, and 
Alicia ſaid ſhe thought that her Ladyſhip 
had fixed upon would, when executed, ap- 
pear too much like a copy from the Mar- 
chioneſs's apartments, which ſhe did not 
think either light or elegant. By degrees 
Alicia thus brought her Lady ſhip to liſten 
to her Lord's propoſal, and meet him the 
next day with her uſual good humour and 
vivacity. 


The prudence of our heroine having 
adjuſted what had borne a ſerious aſpect for 
deſtroying the future comfort of her friends, 
ſhe next found employment for that virtue 
in altering the expenſive plan which Lady 
*' Morville had fixed upon. The fine taſte 
of Alicia has been already mentioned, and 
the extravagant and coſtly decorations of 
Monſieur Villeneuve were changed by it for 
the ſimple and the elegant. Again this fan- 
ciful director of ſplendour attended her 


Ladyſhip, and aſſured her that this plan 
would 
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would come within the ſum fixed, whilſt its 
novelty would at once ſurpriſe and charm. 


The next day the houſe reſounded with 
the noiſe of the workmen employed, and 
Lady Morville infiſted all ſhould be finiſhed 
that day fix weeks ; and informed her Lord 
and Alicia, on that day they ſhould be 
opened by a ball; for which purpoſe cards 
were immediately ſent to ail the faſhionable 
world that at this ſeaſon were in the gay 
metropolis. 


Whilſt the alterations were making in the 
houſe of Lord Morville, the family re- 
moved to Sir Robert Bertram's, in Caven- 
diſh Square; and during the time the work- 
men were buſily employed, day and night, 
in what her Ladyſhip had ſet her whole heart 
upon having accompliſhed. She ran on in 
her uſual gay habits. Letters arrived from 
the Earl of Knaſborough, who had reached 
Paris; but they ſpoke not to Lord Morville 
of what had cauſed the Earl's ſudden jour- 

13 ney. 
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ney. Alicia ſuppoſed it was known to 
Lady Auguſta, as ſhe appeared unuſually 
ſerious, and had waited with evident anxicty 
and impatience for letters from her father. 
Mr. Meynel was yet in town, but Alicia had 
{cen him leſs frequently than ſhe wiſhed, 
from her being conſtantly engaged: he 
talked of going ſhortly to Elmwood, his ſeat 
in Devonſhire, as he imagined the air of the 
metropolis. did not agree with him. The 
daughters of Mrs. Dalrymple had made a 
ſtay of a fortnight with this worthy old 
gentleman, before they were conducted by 
Alicia to the ſchool fixed upon by her, which 
was with the ſucceſſors of Mrs. Selden, at 
Clapham. 


The Earl of Trewarne, to whom Alicia 
had been introduced at the ball given by the 
Dutcheſs of Wakefield, had aſſiduouſly 
attached himſelf to her ever ſince : in his 
elegant and refined converſation our heroine 
felt a ſenſible pleaſure. This apparent at- 
tachment of the Earl had afforded a charm- 


ing 
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ing opportunity to Lady Morville to rally 
her friend. * It will indeed,” ſometimes 
ſhe would ſay, „be very ill- natured of you 
to marry the Earl of Trewarne, when you 
know, Alicia, you might have had the ho- 
nour of being my mother-in-law ; and I 
dare fay this favourite of your's 1s not above 
ſome ten years younger than my Lord's 
father.” At other times ſhe would gaily 
_ counſel Alicia to accept the Earl, whoſe im- 
menſe eſtates, ſhe had been told, were free 
of all incumbrances. Oh! how I ſhall 
envy you the jointure that will be made ; 

and, Alicia, a Counteſs muſt take prece- 
dence of ſuch people as Lady Morville.” 
Then again would fhe urge her to comply 
with the wiſhes of the Ear] ;—every body 
was Charmed with him; Oh! ſhe would be 
fo envied! it would be ſo charming to fee 
the diſappointment and mortification it 
muſt cauſe, 


Alicia fometimes would reply in the ſame 
gay ſtile to her friend; at others, ſeriouſly 
14 aſſure 
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aſſure her the Earl of Trewarne had given 
her no cauſe to ſuſpect he ever intended her 
the honour of becoming his wife; an honour 
which, if ſhe knew her own heart, ſhe cer- 
tainly, if offered, would decline; although, 
ſhe confeſſed, notwithſtanding his Lord- 
ſhip's age, ſhe had ſeen few, very few men 
ſhe thought ſo aquable, or ſo pleaſingly in- 
tereſting. 


Lady Auguſta and Alicia now ſeldom 

met, as the Dowager Counteſs of Wolver- 
hampton confined her line of viſiting within 
much narrower bounds than Lady Mor- 
ville, who mixed indiſcriminately with all 
who had rank or fortune to entitle them to 
admiſſion in the gay circle in which ſhe 
moved. Lady Wolverhampton ſeldom fre- 
quented public places, except the theatres; 
ſhe had, in the firſt years of her widowhood, 
lived in ſecluſion, and but lately returned to 
theſe gay ſcenes on account of her fon, and 
a daughter finiſhing her education. To 


Lady — theſe ſcenes had loſt 
their 
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their reliſh they yet retained for the vola- 
tile Lady Morville. Lady Auguſta's mind 
appeared in a ſtate more ſuited to her preſent 
reſidence than to the houſe of her brother : 
Lady Wolverhampton had diſobliged the 
Viſcounteſs; for being her only relation in 
town, where age warranted the liberty, ſhe 
gently hinted her diſapprobation of the line 
of conduct Lady Morville had choſen, as 
_ detrimental to her health, and no way favour- 
able to her character. Lady Morville aſſu- 
red her aunt her health was never better; 
and as for her reputation, ſhe would never 
do aught ſhe was aſhamed of, and therefore 
defied the world and its malice. 


The Counteſs roſe and took her leave, 
grieving for the conſequences the tenets 
Lady Morville held might produce. Lady 
Wolverhampton wanted power to reſtrain 
the career her giddy relation had entered 
upon ; but ſhe had not an opportunity again 
afforded her, had ſhe been inclined to 
give counſel ſo little attended to. The 

15 Earl 
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Farl of Wolverhampton was a conſtant at 
tendant upon his fair couſin and Alicia; 
hut the cloſe and almoſt unremitted aſſi- 


duity of the accompliſhed and elegant 


Earl of Trewarne, kept him at a diſtance 
from the latter. 


The Dowager Counteſs therefore ſeldom 
met her nephew or his Lady ; and though 
unwilling to part with Lady Auguſta, 
yet hoping ſhe might, by her prudence, re- 
{train the volatility of Lady Morville, ſhe 
agreed to her going with them, upon their 
return to Harley: ſtreet, which was the day 
preceding the apartments being finiſhed: 
At length the long-expected time arrived ; 
the workmen departed, and the company 
began to drive up ere her Ladyſhip had 
heffelf viewed the beautifully ornamented 
rooms, which, when firſt ſpoke of, had cauſed 
her ſo. much uneaſineſs. A concert was 
facceeded by a maſqued ball, and Lady 
Morville's triumph was complete. The 
happy effect of the light and fimply ele- 
| 2 gant 
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gant decorations, enchanted and aſtoniſhed 
the brilliant crowd that filled her apart- 
ments; the praiſes ſhe heard from all parties 
of her taſte, filled her Ladyſhip with a new 
ſpecies of vanity; yet theſe praifes were 
due to Alicia which were engroſſed by 
Lady Morville; for Alicia it was whole 
guiding judgment directed what ſhe had 
planned, and whoſe economical diſpoſal of 
her time allowed her to inſpect generally 
every Cay the alterations as they proceeded, 
and thus to judge of the whole; yet. ſhe 
envied not the high-ſounding encomiums 
ſhe heard ſo liberally beſtowed, but felt 
ſecretly grieved at a freſh ſource of expence 
ſhe faw opened for her thoughtlets friends. 


Our heroine overheard Lord Morville 


giving, to a circle of critical admirers, a 
direction to whom the praiſe of invention 
was due for the erection of this fairy palace; 
but Alicia found an opportunity to earneſtly 
deſire he would deſiſt, to which he agreed 
without enquiring her reaſons. 

1 6 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XII, 


F ROM this evening Lady Morville was 
conſidered as the very arbitratreſs of taſte 
and elegance ; nought could pleaſe, either 
in dreſs, furniture, or decorations, which had 
not received the approbation of the beau- 
tiful and elegant Viſcounteſs. 


It was now ſome time ſince letters had been 
received from either Sir Robert, her Lady- 
ſhip, or Mr. Bertram ; the laſt ſpoke of their 
ſafe arrival at Niſmes, from whence they 
meant to go to Montpelier, but were then 

4 undetermined 
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undetermined upon a fixed reſidence. Sir 
Robert appearing inclined, from his letters, 
to crols over to Italy by ſea, Lady B. 
ſeemed to prefer ſtaying at Montpelier, if its 
air agreed with her ſon, who rather wiſhed 
not to be ſtationary ;—all agreed, however, 
in this, Mr. Bertram was evidently improved 
in his ſtrength and looks. This account 
had given much pleaſure to Alicia; but ſhe 
now began to dread a reverle of tidings. 
This fear ſhe had the joy of finding un- 
founded, by a letter ſhe received from Lady 
Bertram, which proved, by alluſions ſhe 
made to a former, that at leaſt one had miſ- 
carried. Henry, her Ladyſhip ſaid, had 
recovered his accuſtomed health, but ſpoke 
not of his ſpirits, nor mentioned Sir Robert, 
further than by ſaying he was well when the 
laſt account had reached them ; and Alicia 
judged from this the Baronet had, purſuant 
to his wiſh, gone into Italy, whilſt Henry 


remained in Languedoc with Lady Ber- 


tram, 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall not pretend to follow the volatile 
Lady Morville through the gay ſearch ſhe 
was engaged in after happineſs ; for fo buſily 
was her Ladyſhip engaged by keeping her 
aſcendancy in the hemiſphere of taſte and 
faſhion, ſo completely was ſhe occupied, 
that to attempt to record with any exactneſs 
the movements of the gay Viſcounteſs and, 
of courſe, Alicia would be a moſt ardu- 
ous undertaking; ſuffice it to ſay, every 
moment was engaged between the night of 
Lady Morville's new rooms being opened for 
company, and the time when, as it was then 
juſt become the faſhion to do, ſhe reſolved 
to give a play; in which ſhe meant to take 
a principal part, aſſiſted by ſome gay friends 
as the other performers. Lord Morville, 
who ſaw the whole world in love with his 
wife, and charmed by the brilliancy of her 
taſte, thought not of refuſing this new 
whim; and at Acorn-bank was a temporary 
theatre erected—the ſize of the houſe not 
allowing it to be within doors, and alſo 
accommodate the numerous expected gueſts. 
The 
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The arrangement and, fancy of the decora- 
tions of the theatre were the produce of 
Alicia's taſte, which before had acquired 
ſuch unbounded applauſe: ſhe and Lady 
Auguſta both excuſed themſelves, under plea 
of incapacity, from taking parts in the dra- 


matical treat Lady Morville purpoſed 


giving. 


Lord Morville had, previous to his quit- 
ting Berkſhire the preceding year, propoſed 
himſelf a candidate for a town of ſome im- 
portance, to repreſent it in Parliament; but 
in this attempt he did not ſucceed. Soon 
after the Earl of Trewarne became upon an 
intimate footing with Lord Morville, and 
underſtood the defeat he had ſuſtained ; the 
Earl offered, with the generoſity and delicacy 
which appeared to diſtinguiſh him, a ſeat in 
the Houſe of Commons to his friend, for 
a then vacant borough, which was perfectly 
at his diſpoſal—begging at the ſame time 
no mention might be made of the terms on 


which the ſeat was procured ; the Earl of 
Aſhtord 
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Aſhford being the oſtenſible giver of it to 
Lord Morville, whoſe ſhort acquaintance 
with the Earl of Trewarne autnorifed not 
his doing this, againſt the various former 
applications made for his intereſt, 


Lord Morville had no ſooner taken his 
ſeat, than, in order to cut a figure as well as 
her Ladyſhip, he had become a violent de- 
claimer againſt the meaſures of government; 
for this, therefore, as the principal reaſon, 
was the theatrical exhibition of Lady Mor- 
ville at Acorn-bank fixed for Eaſter holidays, 
when the houſe was not fitting. Lady 
Auguſta and Alicia received the company, 
and did the honours of the houſe ; Lady 
Morville performing the firſt night the 
heroine of a modern ſentimental comedy. 
After the performance, an elegant ſupper 
was ſerved to her Ladyſhip's theatrical 
friends and audience ; beds were provided 
for the majority, and the remainder returned 
to town. 


Lady 
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Lady Auguſta and Alicia on this occaſion 
occupied the ſame chamber; to which, 
about fix o'clock, they retired, mutually 
fatigued. The ſun had already roſe ; and as 
it fell upon the ſurrounding objects, a thou- 
ſand tender, but painful, ideas were awaked 
in the mind of Alicia, The giddy levity 
of Lady Morville, who could, during her 
parents' abſence with her amiable brother 
(who might, for aught ſhe knew, be ſinking 
under increaſed illneſs), heedleſs of their 
ſufferings, lead ſuch revellings beneath the 
roof where ſhe had been educated with far 
different maxims—* Oh! no,” ſhe at length 
exclaimed, as ſhe threw her arms round Lady 
Auguſta, who had been employed in a train 
of ſimilar reflection Oh! Lady Auguſta, 
to what will this lead ! I cannot longer be 
filent on a ſubject equally, J am aſſured, diſ- 
treſſing to you as myſelf ; I tremble for my 
friend—1 fear for Lord Morville.” 

« I ſee it, I feel it, Alicia; ruin will en- 
ſue, if a ſpeedy ſtop is not put to the mad 
career this thoughtleſs couple are now equally 

engaged 
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engaged in; both have numberleſs good 
qualities, but both are alike vain and giddy. 
Alas! Alicia, my dear friend, we are un- 
equal to the taſk which ſeems to be aſſigned 
us ;—would to heaven my father and the 
Baronet were returned! they might, doubt- 
lefs, inſiſt upon a different line of conduct; 


 —our remonſtrances would not avail.“ 


« What pain will Sir Robert and Lady 
Bertram feel at learning, whilſt they are 
watching, anx1ouſly watching, over the life 
of one child, the other was diveſted of ſen- 
ſibility ſo far as in their houſe to expoſe 
herfelf to the gaze of critical aſſurance, on 
the boards of a theatre, though that theatre 
is ſtiled a private one; ſo expenſive a proof 
of her vanity alſo, ſhe has given!—it was, in- 
deed, a painful exertion I have been making, 
Lady Auguſta ; for, ſpite of my efforts, I 
could not forget the impropriety I thought 
a beloved and, till lately, amiable friend was 
committing, You know I had, ere it was 
fixed, joined you in objecting to the plan, 
hough (as, alas! I foreſaw) ineffectually. 

c« The 
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„The Earl of Trewarne, I find, is, 
Alicia, entirely of your opinion and mine 
upon this ſubject, by the hints he gave me 
regarding Lady Morville ; and I dare ſay, 
many more of the gueſts at Acorn-bank will 
cenſure with leſs delicacy than his Lord- 
ſhip.” 

Ill indeed, my dear Lady Auguſta, will 
the preſent inſtance of inſenſibility of heart 
agree with his Lordſhip's ſentiments; for 
his ſoul is, alas! too deeply ſuſceptible for 
his peace.“ 

Did not there exiſt too great a diſpa- 
rity in years, I ſhould more than ſuſpect, 
my dear Alicia, that the Earl was a favoured 
lover.” 

* No, Lady Auguſta, no, he never pro- 
feſſed, never told me he loved me ;—the 
charm ] feel in his ſociety would for ever be 
deſtroyed was he to do ſo. 1 think I feel 
in converſing with him a pleaſure to which 
few others I now enjoy can be compared ; 
but it is a melancholy and exquiſitely re- 
ned ſenſation ;—it is not that I feel happy 


by 
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by liſtening to Lord Trewarne, as he talks 
to me of a lamented wife, of the loſs of 
his children death bereft him of; yet ſo 
powerful are the appeals which his language, 
his voice, his accent, and countenance make 
to my heart, that every avenue to it is 
unlocked as I pity and ſympathize.” 

« You talk, Alicia, of the Earl in fo ro- 
mantic a way, that, did I not believe you in- 
capable of diſguiſe, I ſhould. ſtill think he 
had ſpoke of his love for you, and that 
you had not liſtened to theſe ſentiments 
without feeling a reciprocal paſſion.” 

I deny not, my dear friend, that I have 
liſtened to Lord Trewarne as he ſpoke of 
that paſſion, but not as now feeling it ;—no, 
Lady Auguſta, they were the youthful feel- 
ings of the Earl, in which, whilſt he ſpoke, 
felt moſt deeply intereſted, as I have done, 
when he talks of his preſent eſtrangement 
from happineſs; and ſure, in liſtening to a 
man, whoſe every word, every look and 
action breathes the virtue, the beneficence 
of his ſoul, I do not act wrong.“ 

« You 


Ld 
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« You look grave, Alicia; I meant not, 
believe me, to cenſure ;—I agree with you 
in thinking the Earl poſſeſſes uncommon 
powers of pleaſing, with a clear and culti- 
vated underſtanding, and a heart that ap- 
pears the feat of virtue; ſo rational are his 
ſentiments, ſo inſinuating his addreſs, that 
if you hiſten, no wonder you forget that it 


is not fit he alone ſhould engroſs you.” 


Sleep ſoon after this put a period to their 
converſation. Alicia, however, ſlept not long 
—rifing when ſcarce a ſingle houſemaid was 
up. Lady Auguſta was ſtill aſleep; and 
the morning being a very fine one, in the 
laſt week of April, ſhe ſtole quietly out of 
the houſe, and taking the path that led to 
the obſervatory, ſeated herſelf on one of 
the garden chairs before it, where oft, in 
more peaceful times than ſhe now witneſſed, 
had our heroine ſpent manv a cheerful hour 
with the then truly happy Mary Bertram ; 
many an hour thus ſeated had ſhe liſtened 


to the faſcinating converſation of Henry, 
whilſt, 
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whilſt, unheeded, the ſun had ſunk below 
the horizon. Alicia gave way to the feelings 
that overpowered her ſoul with a kind of 
tender regret, and not unpleaſing ſenſe of 
ſorrow which theſe fond recollections occa- 
ſioned; and, with her face covered by her 
dreſs, ſhe leaned over the arm of the chair 
for ſome time; then riſing ſoftly, exclaim- 
ed, Ah! happy days! dear is your 
memory to the heart of her who again can. 
not taſte of happineſs, cannot again know 
peace! — Opening the door of the obſer- 
vatory, Alicia had advanced ſome ſteps 
acroſs the lower apartment, before ſhe per- 
ceived the Earl of Trewarne, who had at her 
entrance been employed in examining the 
orrery which ſtood in this room. Alicia 


felt mortified ; his Lordſhip had doubtlels 


been a witneſs to her recent agitation. 


« You are,” ſaid the Earl, bowing, © an 

early riſer, I find, Miſs Sleigh.” 
* I like not to give way to a blameable 
indolence; and at all times, my Lord, I 
accuſtom 
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accuſtom myſelf to a modern portion of 
ſleep; to exceed it is no indulgence to me.“ 

« But yeſterday you had much to ex- 
hauſt and fatigue; you do not certainly 
think three hours ſufficient to recruit your 
waſte of ſpirits ?” 

“My ſpirits are good; nor have I, my 
Lord, that unhappy delicacy of conſtitution 
which cannot bear a little fatigue.” 


They next diſcourſed of the building, 
of the uſe to which it was aſſigned, and of 
the various mathematical and aſtronomical 
inſtruments it contained. —His Lordſhip 
could not refrain from expreſſing his ſur- 
priſe at the quickneſs of his fair companion's 
penetration, at the depth of her underſtand- 
ing, and her knowledge in ſciences, of which 
women are 1n general little acquainted with 
but by name. 


] am indeed, ſaid his Lordſhip, © now 
tully convinced that you do not like to give 


way to indolence, nor ever can have done 
lo; 
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ſo; it would have been unpardonable had you 
not, with ſuch talents, aimed at acquiring 
knowledge; but you, Miſs Sleigh, muſt, 
upon philoſophical ſubjects, have had alſo 
an able maſter. 


The ſubject was a very painful one to 
Alicia, nor could the repreſs the ſigh which 
cloſed the ſentence, as ſhe named Mr. Ber- 
tram as her inſtructor. —The- Earl endea- 
_ voured to draw Alicia into a further con- 

verſation regarding Mr. Bertram, but ſhe 

avoided it. His Lordſhip then ſpoke of 
Lord and Lady Morville, expreſſing his 
fears, in very friendly terms, for the conſe- 
quence of their conduct, and ſaid Lord 
Morville's eſtates already had ſuffered. 


« You ſurely, my Lord, have been miſin- 
formed ; conſider how ſhort a period has 
elapſed ſince they have lived in a ſtile in the 
leaſt likely to 1mpair their property. Lord 
Morville's eſtates, and her Ladyſhip's for- 
tune, is well known to be ſufficient to au- 


thoriſe an elegant eſtabliſhment.” 
Lady 


%>F 


— 
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Lady Morville's fortune is ſafe, Miſs 
Sleigh ; I know- Sir Robert did not advance 
it, as he propoſed, previous to the Scotch 
expedition. You appear as if offended ; 
heaven knows I meant it not! To Lady 
Morville's gay parties, you, Miſs Sleigh, 
have been my only inducement ; of this you 
cannot but be conſcious. For your peace, 
tor their's, have 1 ſaid to you what I did, in 
hopes your prudence might fome how avail 
in ſtopping the ruin which undoubtedly 
every day increaſes and accelerates. Do 
not, therefore, think I meant an officious 
and ill-timed interference where 1 felt un- 
intereſted for the welfare of the parties; 
to Lady Auguſta I allo have given hints, 
which either ſhe did not, or would not un- 
deritand.” 


Alicia felt moſt powertully alarmed, and 
conjured the Earl to fully inform her of 
what had come to his knowledge regarding 
the embarraſſment of which he ſpoke. 


VOL. 111. K «© To 
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«© To this embarraſſment I have, Miſs 


| Sleigh, moſt unfortunately, largely contri- 


buted.“ 
« You! my Lord,” ſaid the aſtoniſhed 


Alicia, © how have you contributed?“ 
« You know, I believe, Miſs Sleigh, that 


it was by my intereſt his Lordſhip got his 


ſeat in the houſe intent upon making a 
figure, he was molt defirous of getting into 
Parliament ; with ſome of the members of 
the party he thought fit to eſpouſe, he has 
cloſely connected himſelf, and, to a certain 
honourable friend, loſt in one night nine 
thouſand pounds. Had this cured Lord 
Morville of the unfortunate propenſity he 
has of late been ſeized with, that loſs would 
be a trifle; but, night after night, he has 
aſſociated with a ſet of people, who, what - 
ever rank is granted them in ſociety, are, 
in fact, chiefly ſupported by plundering 
young men of fortune at the gaming: table, 
who, like Lord Morville, are ſo unfortunate 
as to become connected with them. By 


this means he has loſt very conſiderable 
ſums; 
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ſums; though I do not preciſely know the 
exact amount, yet I can aſſure you the eſtate 
in Berkſhire has now only a nominal owner 


in Lord Morville.” 

| Alicia was thunderſtruck at this intelli- 
gence. She had entertained no fears of his 
1 Lordſhip having attached himſelf to a ſet of 
) gameſters, as, previous to his coming to 
f London in January, ſhe knew he had al- 
5 ways profeſſed a complete diſlike to all kinds 
1 of gambling, racing excepted ; but ſtill more 
e was ſhe ſhocked, as ſhe liſtened to the Earl's 
a account of Lady Morville, who, he in- 
c formed her, alſo played deep; ſhe had been 
d drawn 1n by a ſet of female gamblers, whoſe 
8 ſtation in life was ſuch, that their houſes 
o were the reſort of the firſt ranks, their com- 
e, BB pany was courted, and they were viſited by 

| pcople of the higheſt faſhion. Thoſe ladies 
e, were pointed out to Alicia by his Lordſhip. 
te At one of their houſes, a few nights prece- 
7 ding, Lady Morville had loſt upwards of 
le two thouſand pounds: the evening was wel 


5; k 2 recollected 
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recollected by our heroine, for ſhe never had 
ſeen her Ladyſhip's temper ſo much ruffled 
as it was when they returned home. Grieved, 
mortified, and diſtreſſed, Alicia 1nquired of 
the Earl what he judged was proper for her 
to do in this deſperate ſituation of her 
friend's affairs. 


« I think it neceſſary that at leaſt Lady 
Bertram ſhould be acquainted ; her preſence, 
doubtleſs, would check her giddy daughter. 
When a woman plays as Lady Morville 
does, ſhe expoſes herſelf to what her Lady- 
ſhip may not be aware of till too late ; when 
the finger of calumny is once pointed, it is 
not the ſeaſon for honourable retreat.“ 


Alicia ſhuddered at the picture. 


& To ſpeak to Lord or Lady Morvillc 
would not, Miſs Sleigh, anſwer the end 
propoſed. I gently hinted to his Lordſhip 
my opinion regarding the people I had of 
late heard he aſſociated amongſt, and he flew 

into 
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into a paſſion, that, had I not, upon ano- 
ther account, reſolved to bear, muſt have 
made an entire breach between us. He, 
however, ſoon forgot I had offended ; for, 
previous to coming here, his Lordſhip had 
4000 l. of me, which, I dare venture to 
affirm, will be transferred to other owners 
before the conclution of the week.” 


Some of the gentlemen, Lord Morville's 
gueſts, who had riſen, were ſeen ſauntering 
towards the oblervatory, and Alicia with 
the Earl returned to the houſe. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Tur party, after amuſing themſelves in 
different ways, all met at dinner, and the 
evening cloſed with a ball A part of the 
company, amongſt whom our heroine was 
concerned to ſee Lord Morville, preferred 
cards. Alicia ſtanding up in a cotillion with 
the Earl of Wolverhampton, Lord Tre- 
warne, who was ſitting by her at the time, 
whiſpered to her his intention of going into 
the card- room, to prevent, if poſſible, Lord 
Morville's playing deſperately ; when Alicia, 
who never found much inclination for dan- 

cing. 
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cing, again fat down. She feit anxious and 
uneaſy for the return of Lord Trewa:rne, who 
ſhe thought ſuſpected either Lord IViorvilie of 
deiperation, or ſome perſon of a deſign upon 
him. It was with much painful exertion 
that ſhe had been enabled to ſupport her- 
ſelf, and conceal her feelings ; but now her 
alarm had riſen to a height that rendered her 
reſtleſs and abſent ; and wnilſt the Eari of 
Wolverhampton was pouring into her ears a 
declaration of his love, ſhe was thinking 
of all the long train of miſery which ſeemed 
ready to overwhelm her careleſs friend, who, 
with a heart as light as the feathers in her 
head, was tripping it away to the full band 
that, at a moſt enormous expence, had been 
engaged for the week. Lady Auguſta, com- 
plaining of fatigue, ſeated herſelf by Alicia, 
and inquired it ſhe was well, for her looks 
had made her ſuppoſe ſhe was not. Alicia 
complained ſhe had ſprained her ankle, and 
that the muſic had given her the head-ache; 
but theſe Lady Auguſta ſaw were but preten- 


ces to avoid declaring the cauſe of the agita- 
K 4 tion 
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tion ſhe had perceived. Lady Morville 
now advancing, rallied the whole party ; 
and Lady Auguſta and the Earl of Wol- 
verhampton were obliged to join the 
dancers. 


Amongſt the gueſts at Acorn-bank was 
2 German nobleman, who had been about 
two months in England, bringing, upon his 
arrival, letters of introduction to ſcveral 
people of diſtinction. By all he had been 
more or leis noticed; yet no one to whom 
thele letters were addreſſed, had been more 
attentive to Baron Kaphauſen than the Earl 
of Trewarne, who had ſeen him at Vienna; 
he remembered him at the houſe of the 
friend whoſe letter he had been the bearer 
of; and he introduced the Baron, not long 
after his arrival, to Lord Morville, with 
whom he ſoon became intimate. The 
Baron ſung a good ſong, had a ſmattering of 
almoſt every language in Europe, through 
which he had bcen an umverſal travel- 


ler; 
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ler; had a ſtory or anecdote to relate at 
all ſuitable times; was as ſuppie and inſinu- 
ating as we Engliſh were accuſtomed to 
repreſent the French before the late reyo- 
lution ; and was all things to all men—that is, 
as far as his abilities reached; for our heroine, 
who ſaw through the artful flattery which 
he beſtowed upon her, gave him little 
credit for any virtue of heart, or depth of 
underſtanding ; but ſhe ſaw him poſſeſſed 
of a moſt conſummate aſſurance, and ima- 
gined his countenance wore an air of deep - 
laid artifice and deccit.—Alicia had ſpoken 
to the Earl of Trewarne in the morning 
in French, in decided terms of Baron Kaphau- 
ſen.—“ Yes,” ſaid the Earl, * all this I now 
plainly ſee, and ſeel deeply the error I com- 
mitted in truiting to the very ſlight know- 
ledge I had of the Baron at Vienna, and to 
the recommendation of the acquaintances 1 
tormed in Germany; tor I behold with regret 
Lord Morville's miſtaken partiality to a man 
who I think 1s coolly taking advantage of him. 
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I have endeavoured, though in vain, 
to open his Lordſhip's eyes to the Baron's 
true character, to his attachment to play, 
and the uſe he appears well inclined tc 
make of his knowledge in that art ; but hc 
would not liſten to me on the ſubject.” — The 
Earl concluded by affuring Alicia, that at 
leaſt, while under the roof of Lord Mor- 
ville, he would watch the man whom he had 
unfortunately introduced to his notice. Such 
were the ſentiments entertained by the Earl 
of Trewarne of the Baron Kaphauſen, who 
was one of the party engaged at play with 
Lord Morville. 


Alicia, finding the Earl did not return as 
ſoon as ſhe expected, was no longer able to 
contain her impatience, and quitted the ball- 
room. Ii the anti-room ſhe met the Earl, 
who informed her Lord Morville was betting 
with ſo much warmth and want of judg- 
ment, as laid him open to the deſigns of his 
adverſaries ; that he had alternately loſt and 
won. When I quitted the room,” ſaid 
the 
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the Earl, „Lord Morville had juſt won 
1500 guineas, and I think he may be about 
half that ſum gainer; but a large bet 1s 
again depending.” 

e For heavens fake! return—you yet, 
my Lord, may prevent the ruin fo eagerly 
courted.” 


The Earl obeyed, and the agitated Alicia 
returned to the dancers. Again ſhe was 
befieged by Lord Wolverhampton—again 
ſhe was ſcarce ſenſible of his preſence. 


Supper was at length announced ; but it 
was not till after repeated meſſages that 
Lord Morville appeared. With grief, 
though not with ſurpriſe, Alicia marked the 
abſtracted and agitated air which fat on his 
features, and ſaw bim ſwallow bumper after 
bumper, whilſt he ſent from the table, un- 
touched, tae delicacies wita which he re- 
peatedly filled his plate. Lord Trewarne's 
looks ſpoke that concern which he could no 
otherwiſe impart to our heroine without 
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exciting obſervation; nor was it in her 
power to obtain any information from his 
Lordſhip, the company not ſeparating to 
their chambers till after he had left the ſup- 
per- room. Lady Avguſta complained of 
fatigue, and Alicia. reſolved not to commu- 
nicate to her the unpleaſant account the 
Earl of Trewarne had given, at leaſt till 
morning, as it would only be adding to her 
Ladyſhip's fears, without leflening her 


own. 


Alicia flept little, and roſe, after being a 
ſhort time in bed, with a deſign of going 
out to walk; but recollecting her meeting 
the Earl the preceding morning, ſhe re- 
ſolved to wait Lady Auguſta's riſing, 
and not to go alone. She therefore went 
to the library, and. took a book, with 
which ſhe meant to return to her cham- 
ber; but her feet, as it were, invo- 
luntarily. turned to a ſmall room which 
adjoined the library, and-was Mr. Bertram's 
ſtudy 


* 
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ſtudy when at Acorn-bank. Here Alicia 


had not fit long, when ſhe heard voices from 
the library, which did not attract her atten- 
tion till the foreign accent of Baron Kap- 
hauſen ſtruck on her ear, and immediately. 
ſhe diſtinguiſhed the other was that of the 
Earl of Trewarne, who upbraided the Baron 
for his conduct in regard to Lord Morville, 
whoſe gueſt he was, and reproached him 


with meanneſs in winning his Lordſhip's 
money at a time he knew he was off his. 


guard. Kaphauſen warmly defended him- 
ſelf, by ſwearing no unfair means. were uſed ; 


that it was Fortune which had fayoured him, 


and he would have been a fool to turn his 


back upon her. becauſe ſhe had jilted Lord 


Morville. The Earl alſo accuſed the Baron 


of. deſigns. againſt Lady Morville's honour, 
- which the other very coolly denied, ſaying, 


whatever he might. once. have wiſhed, he 
then was perfectly eaſy what ſentiments her 
Ladyſhip entertained of him; it is her 


friend, my Lord, the charming Miſs Sleigh, 
| whoſe 
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whoſe love I wiſh to obtain, and I cannot 
ſay I have any reaſon to deſpair.” 


The Earl now could no longer command 
himſelf, but flew into a rage when he heard 
Kaphauſen make the laſt inſinuation.— 
«Miſs Seigh,” ſaid his Lordſhip, © enter- 
92 exactly the opinion of you that you 
merit; never will ſhe, I am well aſſured, 
liſten to the Baron Kaphauſen after he has 
ruined the huſband of her friend; and dare 
you, ungrateful and abandoned as I believe 
you are to every vice lay, dare you look 
up with hope to the divine Alicia?“ 

The Baron laughed. And you, my 
Lord, then, I ſuppoſe, dare look up to this 
divinity ?” 

« | have more reſpect for my own cha- 
rafter, Baron Ka;hauſen,” ſaid the Earl, 
with a ſarcaſtic tone of voice, “ than to ſup- 
pole that you and I ſhould enjoy the ſame 
privileges.“ 

„ thall,” replied the Baron, in the ſame 


tone, © ſuppoſe my right to Miſs Sleigh is 
equal 
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equal to your Lordſhip's till ſhe gives ſome 
proof of her preference, and then I do not 
feel diſpoſed to yield her; for depend upon 
this, my Lord, you ſhall not prevent her 
being mine upon ſome terms, which at pre- 
ſent ſhe may, if ſhe chuſes, make matri- 
mony.“ 

c Wretch!“ exclaimed the irritated Earl, 
« is it for you to profane the name of her 
who 1s dearer to Trewarne than all the 
world beſide? can he then tamely hear thee 
talk of her thus ?—no, by heaven, and all 
that 1s ſacred, I {wear thy blood ſhall atone 
for the inſult thou haſt dared to imagine to 
her who 1s infinitely more prized by me than 
the blood which mantles round my heart.” 

« Few women,” exclaimed the Baron, 
with a cool kind of inſolence, © are worth 
endangering one's life for ; but on this occa- 
ſion I am at your Lordſhip's ſervice.” 


At this juncture ſome gentlemen came 
into the library, and Alicia heard the Earl 


go out. Diſtracted almoſt by what ſhe 
had 


* 
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had recently learnt, Alicia ſcarcely knew how 
to act; ſhe was almoſt aſſured of Lord 
Morville's ruin, and ſhe dreaded a fatal 
meeting between the Baron and the Earl, 
whom ſhe ſaw ſlowly and alone enter a walk 
that led to the river which flowed through 
the ground: „ and without thinking of the 
declaration of his ſentiments ſhe had liſtened 
to, ſo as to prevent her, Alicia took ano- 
ther path, which communicated with that 
the Earl had entered” When they met at 
the turning of the walk, his Lordſhip ſtarted, 
for he had been ſunk in revery. Fixing his 
peculiarly fine eyes upon her, he inquired of 
Alicia if ſhe had met. with any thing that 
morning to agitate her, or if it was merely 
the traces of what ſhe had ſuſtained the pre- 
ceding evening, which he.marked upon ber. 


countenance. 


« Both, my Lord; I am indeed much 
grieved. Alas! do, I conjure you, inform 
me how Lord Morville's and the Baron's loſ- 
ſes and gains now ſtand ?'? 


1 
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J perceive, my dear Miſs Sleigh,” ſaid 
the Earl, „that you are prepared for the 
tidings I have to impart ; for I ſaw that you 
marked laſt night the deſperation of Lord 
Morville's countenance, at which time he 
had loft (chiefly to the Baron) tour thouſand 
pounds. You obſerved, I dare ſay, Madam, 
with grief equal to mine, that Lord Mor- 
ville was deeply intoxicated before we quitted 
the ſupper room, which I did earlier than 
the reſt of the party; for I felt my ſpirits 
completely harafled, and then had no dread 
of what was about to happen. Poor Mor- 
ville, deſperate from his loſſes, and almoſt 
diſtracted by the wine he had ſwallowed, 
privately challeuged Kaphauſen to try again 
their fortune by dice; and when all the 
company were retired to their apartments, 
the inſtruments of his Lordſhip's ruin were 
produced. I aroſe early, with an intention 
of walking to the obſervatory; in paſſing 
the room where we had ſupped, the door of 
which was ajar, I was ſhocked to hear Lord 


Morville's voice, in an elevated and ſharp 
tone, 
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tone, wiſhing himſelf at eternal perdition; 
then ſwear, * once for all, there it goes.” I 
ruſhed in, but the fatal dice had rolled on 
the table, and Morville, pale, breathleſs, 
and almoſt ſuffocated, had ſunk in his chair, 
© Good God! what means this!” I cried. — 
Means!“ faid his Lordſhip, ſtarting up 
with a wildneſs of manner, it means ruin, 
beggary, damnation! I have thrown away 
my own happineſs; I have ruined the wo- 
man whom 1 ſhould have protected in her 
father's houſe too have I done this! but I 
will not live to hear his reproaches,'— 
Throwing up the ſaſh, Lord Morville leaped 
out, and ran with all his ſpeed down one of 
the walks oppoſite the houſe. I followed, 
with Kaphaulen behind me ; but the {peed 
of Morville far exceeded our's ; yet we 
were ſo near as to behoid him mount the 
parapet of the bridge, and from thence daſh 
himſelf headlong into the river, which there, 
you know, flows deep. My ſpeed was re- 
doubled at the fight; I leaped into the 
water, and caught him, but was obliged to 
| relinquiſh 
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relinquiſh my hold. The Baron now, how- 
ever, reached me; and when Lord Mor- 
ville again roſe, with his aſſiſtance he was 
fortunately dragged to ſhore.“ 

« Thank God!” ſaid Alicia, who was 
breathleſs with terror, „thank God he is 
ſpared; yet may his virtues predominate, 
yet may Lord Morville be a bleſſing to all 
around him!” | 


Alicia wept plentifully, nor could the 
ſympathiſing Earl refrain from tears as he 
beheld her's, by whoſe requeſt he reſumed 
his tale. 


« His Lordihip,” ſaid the Earl, © was 
ſoon ſo far recovered as to be able to walk 
into the houſe, and to the ſervants a plau- 
ſible tale was told regarding their maſter's 
appearance, as wel: as our's, who now be- 
came more compoſed, | learaed what had 
been the cauſe of the dciperation he had 
committed, which was indeed total ruin :;— 
the firſt and ſecond throw with the fatal dice 

had 
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had more than repaid Morville's loſſes, but 
each ſucceeding one was againſt him; yet, 
urged by the diſtraction of his mind, he 
continued till all was gone.“ 

« Ali!” ſaid Alicia, looking aghaſt,— 
& ſure, my Lord, you meant not that in its 
full extent—ſure Lord Morville riſked not 
his eſtates?” 

te Would to heaven, my dear Miſs Sleigh, 
I could reply as I could wiſh! would to 
heaven I could ſay the imprudent young 
man had left himſelf a houfe to ſhelter him- 
ſelf or Lady Morville!” 

« Alas! my Lord, does my friend then 
know of this?“ i 

She does not, nor will, I hope, till mat- 
ters are ſomehow ſettled.” 

« Oh! with ſuch a cool, deliberate villain 
as Kaphauſen, I doubt there are little hopes 
even of a compromiſe; {ay then, my Lord, 
how is it? you tell me of affairs being ſettled 
before Lady Morville is acquainted with. 
what has happened?“ 


«] 


— 
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J have, my dear friend, already fo far 
interfered as to juſtify what I have ſaid. I 
have taken meaſures to ſatisfy the Baron for 
the preſent, ſo that the world may remain 
ignorant of what has happened ; and when 
all is ſettled, I ſhall have from Lord Morville 
bonds for what J advance, payable when he 
is Earl of Knaſborough, at leaſt ſuch is the 
plan that I have in a haſty way propoled. 
In early life I was well acquainted with the 
Earl of Knaſborough and Sir Robert Ber- 
tram, though ycars have elapſed ſince we 
have met, from my long reſidence in foreign 
countries, and my afterwards ſecluſion; with. 
both, I flatter myſelf, I may prove a ſucceſs- 
tul mediator.” | 


From Alicia's firſt introduction to the 
Earl of Trewarne, ſhe had conſidered his 
character in a moſt amiable light; but now 
he appeared to her as ſomething above the 
common race of mortals; except Henry 
Bertram, no one, ſhe thought, would have 
acted ſo nobly;—he had ſtepped forward 

like 
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like the guardian angel of Lord Morville, 
and had ſnatched him from death and de- 
ſpair; he it was, whoſe generoſity would 
ſhield her dear, her beloved Lady Morville 
(for ſo yet, notwithſtanding her follies, ſhe 
was) from miſery ; it was the Earl, whoſe 
exalted friendſhip would fave the hearts of 
Sir Robert and Lady Bertram from many a 
bitter pang. Alicia attempted to articulate 
her feelings; but, too powerful, they mocked 
at the weakneſs of expreſſion, and the words 
died ere they reached the ears of the Earl, 
who beheld them more eloquently depicted 
on her finely expreſſive countenance. 


« It is,” ſaid his Lordſhip, „a ſelfiſh 
pleaſure when I confer happineſs ; and to 
merit your approbation, what yet I have 
done, or mean to do, 1s a comparative trifle.” 

« am indeed ſenſible of your Lordſhip's 
friendſhip, ſaid Alicia, fighing ; © at pre- 
ſent it is almoſt the only ſatisſaction I enjoy; 
you muſt not then deprive me of it, nor 
muſt you, my Lord, riſk a life, ſpent in acts 
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of benevolence, againſt the ſword of ſuch a 
villain as Kaphauſen.“ 
Alicia,“ ſaid the Earl, © what is it you 
mean?“ | 
Lou cannot, my Lord, have forgot the 
challenge which paſſed lo lately in the library; 
nor can you, humane and nobly generous, 
approve of a practice which, it is true, cuſtom 
authoriles, and which honour proudly com- 
mands,” | 
« Excuſe me, Miſs Sleigh, on this ſubject 
dare not argue againſt the dictates of con- 
ſcience; nor dare J, holding the rank in 
ſociety I do, abſolutely reject what a regard, 
to my honour demands; but of this, reſt 
aſſured Lord Morville's affairs ſhall be en- 
tirely ſettled ere I will venture my life againſt | 
Kaphauſen's; and many things may inter- 
vene which will utterly prevent any meet- 
ing of that nature. Pardon me now for in- 
qiring how you, my dear Miſs Sleigh, came 
by your knowledge, as, unleſs the Baron has 
informed you, it appears unaccountable ; it 


is not yet half an hour ſince I took him 
| into 
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into the library to talk upon matters that, 1 
believe, were never mentioned, as he ſpoke 
of what put me off my guard ſo far as to 
produce the challenge to which you allude :— 
ſure, then, the infamous Kaphauſen dared 
not diſcloſe this to you?“ 

« No, my Lord, I was in the room ad- 
Joining the library, and by that means came 
into poſſeſſion of what paſſed.” 

Then you are alſo, Alicia, in poſſeſſion 
of a ſecret I have hitherto carefully guarded 
from you, and have learned that on you de- 
pends my future happineſs'or miſery. Al- 
ready you know in early life J loved — fondly 
loved; you know the fad deprivation of 
happineſs I ſuſtained. I forſook for a time 
my native country, my friends ; my heart I 
had ſuppoſed was incapable of aggin loving: 
I ſaw you, Alicia, and felt I was miſtaken, 
for the paſſion you inſpired was violent as 
my firſt ;—for you 1 again mixed in the 
gay circles in which you moved. Afraid to 
truſt to the dictates of my heart, I ſcruti- 


nized, I liſtened ; but, from each inquiry, 
you 
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you roſe with added luſtre, ſuperior to all 
who ſurrounded. I yielded then, without 
oppoſition, to the love inſpired by an object 
amiable as lovely, and fancied happineſs again 
was in my reach. Then it was, Alicia, I 
learned you were beloved by a youth, worthy 
even of you;—deſpairing I chaſed, or rather 
tried to chaſe, the deluſive hope I had con- 
ceived ; but I ſoon underſtood that, 
however ſtrange I thought it, Mr. Bertram's 
attachment was a hopeleſs one. I then wrote 
to Mr. Meynel and Sir Robert Bertram for 
permiſſion to addreſs you. As yet, even 
from Mr. Meynel, I have not heard; but 
ſhould I obtain from him and the Baronet 
what I have aſked, will vou then, my be- 
loved Alicia, liſten to me on a ſubject fo 
connected with every future plan of happi- 
neſs? To the idea of your rejection ſuch 
deſpair is annexed, that I now execrate the 
accident which has cauſed me to make a 
declaration of my feelings.“ 


vol. 111. L Alicia 
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Alicia ſummoned that fortitude and pre- 
ſence of mind which the ſad tidings the 
Earl imparted had nearly overthrown. Her 
preſent feelings, the deep ſenſe of his gene- 
roſity to her friends, all rendered her unfit to 
judge how ſhe ſhould anſwer the declaration 
the had liſtened to; and ſhe dreaded be- 
ing betrayed into making ſome promiſe 
to which her heart would not affent when 
the impulſe which urged it had ſubſided. 
Rifing, therefore, with as collected an air as 
ſhe could aſſume, ſhe replied, © I am, my 
Lord, ſenſible of the honour I have obtain- 
ed in thus being diſtinguiſhed by you; ever 
will I recal the idea of your partiality with 
pride. Inſenſible muſt J have been to ſupe- 
rior merit, ſuperior attainments, had J not, 
ere now, derived pleaſure from the friend- 
ſhip with which you have honoured me; 
and now, my Lord, how can I determine to 
reject when I have been liſtening on a ſub- 
ject which has ſo deeply intereſted me in 
your favour, and given Fe ideas the molt 
exalted of your character? I cannot now 

4 i judge 
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judge of my heart, when your generous 
conduct to my friends has unlocked every 
avenue; it is, my Lord, an unfair adyan- 
tage you have taken ;—ſpeak not to me 
again on the ſubject, till you receive anſwers 
from thoſe who have a right to direct me; 
then I may be leſs under the influence of 
circumſtance, and more a free agent.” 

« Oh! tell me not, Alicia, I have taken 
an advantage of your generous nature, 
wound me not thus cruelly ; you muſt be, you 
are ſatisfied I meant not now this declara- 


tion of my feelings, which has been wrung 


from me by accident. You know alſo the 
Baron entertains a paſſion for you ; allow me 
to warn you of its conſequences, for Kap- 
hauſen's ſoul is incapable ot a worthy love; 
he ſeeks but his own gratification ; he is in- 
ſenſible of the excellence of the object which 
has inſpired the paſſion he feels, and he will 
ſtop at nothing to accompliſh his ends. I 
tremble for your ſafety. Alas! dared 1 
endeavour to prevail upon you to be Lady 
Trewarne, you would be ſafe from his at- 
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tempts; then I ſhould have it in my power 
to chaſtiſe his inſolence.“ 

e thank you, my Lord, but Alicia can 
defend herſelf againſt the arts or inſolences of 
{uch villains as Kaphauſen.“ 

« I will not urge you, I will not owe 
to a generous impulſe of your heart, that 
which yet I hope love itſelf may grant ; allow 
me but to retain your friendſhip, and beſtow 
on me, Alicia, your confidence.”” 

That, my Lord,” faid Alicia, extending 
a hand the Earl reſpectfully raiſed to his lips, 
that friendſhip is cemented for ever, I truſt, 
between us; but ſpeak not to me of love.” 


The Earl for the preſent obeyed, for he 
{poke of Lord Morville—deſcribing to Alicia, 
from the bridge on which they now ſtood, 
how his Lordſhip's life had been endangered, 
how ſaved. The converſation then turned 
on Lady Morville, whom Alicia judged it was 
neceſſary ſhould be acquainted with the de- 
rangement of her Lord's affairs; but the Earl 
{aid it was under the idea of concealing his 

_ | folly 
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folly from his Lady that Lord Morville had 


been brought to accept the terms made with 
the Baron, 


« To Lady Auguſta ſure, then,” ſaid 
Alicia, © there can be no impropiiety in 
revealing the truth.” 

By no means,” ſaid the Earl; Lord 
Morville has ſworn, ſhould his folly and ruin 
become known to his relations, he would 
inſtantly end a life he could not endure.” 


They were joined by Lady Auguſta and 
the Earl of Wolverhampton. Lord Tre- 
warne affected to be gay, and Alicia con- 
cealed her feelings. 


. 3 CHAPTER: 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


Tus company at Acorn- bank, during the 
morning, divided into ſeparate parties, ſome 
ſtrolling about the grounds. Lady Morville, 
with ſeveral of her gueſts, rode out on horſe- 
back, whilſt her Lord, under pretence of 
indiſpoſition, remained in his chamber. 

licia had ſeated herſelf in Lady Bertram's 
e as moſt likely to avoid intru- 
ion, that ſhe might have leiſure to reflect on 
the ſtrange events of the morning; when, 
without any ceremony, the door opened, and 


Baron Kaphauſen entered to tell her what 
ſhe 
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ſhe already was informed of-—that he loved, 
and wiſhed to marry her to force her to 
which, he ſpoke of Lord Morville's ruin, 
and her own ſtate of dependance. 


Alicia's pride and reſentment were equally 
rouſed; and, in cool and determined lan- 
guage, ſhe gave, in ſuch terms of ſarcaſtic 
contempt, a refuſal, as would have ſtung to 
madneſs almoſt any one but the phlegmatic 
Baron, who appeared not in the leaſt moved, 
and inquired if ſhe had well conſidered the 
importance of the offer ſhe had rejected; 
that he was now going to quit Acorn-bank, 
but would ſee her again in London, and 
ſuppoſed by that time ſhe would think dit- 
ferently ; and bidding her good morning, 
left the apartment. 


Soon after Alicia was joined by Lord 
Morville. © I have,” faid he, in a hornd 
tone of voice, © met Kaphauſen, who tells 
me he means to marry you, and has inſo- 
lently aſked my conſent.” 

L 4 _ «The 
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« The Baron has, my Lord, this inſtant 
quitted me; I was obliged to liſten to 
propoſals that, you may be certain, I poſi- 
tively refuſed ; I deemed them, my Lord, 
alike inſulting to you and myſelf after his 
late infamous conduct towards you.” 

« Ah! Alicia, did he then dare to inform 
you what has paſſed?“ 

In part he did, my Lord; but from the 


Earl of Trewarne I had the fad recital.” 


„Has then the Earl betrayed me? Does 
Lady Morville, does Auguſta know my folly, 
my wretchedneſs, my ruin ?” _ 

No, my Lord; though the Earl related 
the particulars, it was chance firſt revealcd to 
me the events of laſt night ; the Earl bound 
me to ſecrecy.” 

Oh! Alicia, vainly did the noble Trewarne 
ſtrive to prevent my ruin, vainly did he caution 
and point out to me the fiends who lurked to 
devour me; but for this generous friend, 
the heart of my beloved Mary muſt have 
been rent with anguiſh ; but for him, Alicia, 
J ſhould have ruſhed, unbidden, into the 
preſence of an offended Deity.“ 


Lord 
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Lord Morville was pacing the apartment 
with quick and unequal ſteps, but now made 
a full ftop; and as he fixed his eyes on 
Alicia, ſaid, The Earl too loves you, Miſs 
Sleigh; to me it has been known ſome time. 
1 made him ſenſible of poor Henry's prior 
claims to your heart, and he concealed from 
you his attachment till he heard Sir Robert's 
ſentiments regarding the liberal offers he has 
made reſpecting ſettlements, and alſo whe- 
ther Mr. Bertram till, as before, deſpaired 
of an union with you. I know, Alicia, I 
have forfeited all claim to your eſteem ; my 
opinion therefore can have no weight, or I 
would ſay, if ſtill Henry is rejected, where 
will you find a perſon worthy of you, if 
not the Earl of Trewarne?“ 


Ere Alicia could reply, a ſervant informed 
Lord Morville that the Earl waited Him in 
the library—a ſummons which his Lord- 
ſhip obeyed, after he had made Alicia pro- 
miſe not to impart her knowledge of his 
miſconduct to his Lady or ſiſter. Allow, 

3 ſaid 
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ſaid he, © a change in my future conduct 
to precede the information.“ 


On the countenance of Lord Morville, 
whoſe general expreſſion was an air of diſ- 
engaged frankneſs and gaiety, was depicted 
deep humiliation, but mixed with a kind of 
wild deſpairing grief, which flaſhed over it 
by fits. 


Oh! would I was not thus reſtrained !” 
thought Alicia; would that I could pour 
out to the kind conſoling Lady Auguſta the 
various ſorrows that ſwell at my heart, and 
whirl my brain in a chaos of reflections, 
dark, gloomy, and diſtreſſing, where no one 
ray of comfort breaking in ſhews in perſpec- 
tive happier days, and bids me hope. 


The declaration the Earl had made to 
her in the morning now preſented itſelf; 
and with all the compoſure the preſent ſtate 
of her mind would allow, Alicia reviewed 


her heart, from which ſhe had endeayoured 
| to 
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drive the idea of Henry Bertram. Next to 
him, ſhe found Lord Trewarne enthroned 


there ;—ſhe had adnured his elegance of 


manners, his various and pleaſing talents :— 
theſe had ſunk, with inſinuating force, on a 
heart which never lightly yielded its eſteem ; 
but that was his Lordſhip's: his virtues 
had enforced it; and the recent proof ſhe 
had received of the noble generoſity of his 
foul, of his attachment to herſelf, had placed 
him in her eſtimation far beyond any one 
ſhe knew, ſave the favoured Henry. But 
ſhe felt not for the Earl that romantic, that 
wholly engroſſing ſentiment, which was 
alone in the power of Henry to excite; — 
there, and there alone, he reigned unrivalled 
for the Earl was admired, eſteemed, and at 
preſent almoſt worſhipped by Alicia, but it 
was Henry Bertram ſhe loved, ſpite of her ex- 
ertions to the contrary, and he it was, he who 
alone poſſeſſed the undivided power over her 
affections ; and if he wiſhed, if he deſired 
ſhe ſhould marry Lord Trewarne, from the 


idea of which her whole ſoul now revo!:ted, 
L 6 ſhe 
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ſhe would endeavour to conquer her repug- 
nancy, and confider him as her future huſ- 
band ;—yes, for Henry would ſhe ſacrifice 
all her preſent feelings, ſo that ſhe might con- 
tribute to his happineſs. Alicia, quitting 
the dreſſing-room, was paſſing along the 
gallery, 1n hopes of finding Lady Auguſta re- 
turned from her little excurſion, when ſhe 
met the Earl of Wolverhampton, who, 
with a very ſerious air, entreated Miſs Sleigh 
would favour him with a few minutes' con- 
verſation, as he wiſhed to ſpeak with her on 
a ſubject that deeply intereſted him. Alicia, 
whoſe thoughts inſtantly preſented her with 
the idea of the Baron and Lord Morville, 
led the way to the apartment ſhe had juſt 
quitted ; when, to her utter ſurprize, which, 
had ſhe attended to the eyes or gallant 
ſpeeches of his Lordſhip, ſhe might have 
expected, Alicia received from the Earl cf 
Wolverhampton the third declaration of 
ove ſhe had that morning liſtened to. 


cc My 
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« My Lord,” ſaid Alicia, © refle& upon 
the imprudence of which you are guilty ;—I 
am doubtleſs honoured by the attachment you 
have declared, and ſhall ever remember it 
with gratitude, but muſt decline offers un- 
ſanctioned by your noble relations, who 
would never receive into their family a por- 
tionleſs orphan. 


The Earl ſaid no one had a right to object 


to his own election, and that Lady Wolyer- 
hampton had expreſſed her approbation of 
his judgment in ſelecting a woman whoſe 
amiability promiſed to enſure his happi- 
nels, 


Alicia exprefſed her obligations for her 
Ladyſhip's good opinion, but added that 
her inclinations at preſent did not coincide 
with his Lordſhip's wiſhes, as her heart decla- 
red not in nis favour, or that of any one. 


His Lordſhip then expreſſed his hopes 
that time might make, with his aſſiduities, 
an 
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an alteration in his favour, as at preſent ſhe 
felt no predilection for any more fortunate 


rival. 


Lady Auguſta entered, and the Earl al- 
moſt immediately quitted the room. Has 
my couſin,” inquired her Ladyſhip, “at 
length, my ſweet girl, ventured to declare 
to you his paſſion? and have you refuſed 
him, for ſo, from your countenances, do I 
infer *” 

« You are right, Lady Auguſta ; but 
why did you fo readily make the infe- 
rence ?” 

« Becauſe, Alicia, I have long been his 
Lordſhip's confidante ; from me he never 
concealed the paſſion you had excited; but 
I encovraged not a declaration of his ſenti- 
ments to you, whole heart I knew, although 
I was not your confidante, Alicia, was in 
poſſeſſion of Henry Bertram—nor could I 
ſuppoſe he was already forgotten by you, or 
that my good couſin had any chance of 


proving a ſucceſsful rival to Mr. Bertram. 
But, 
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But, my dear friend, allow me to be the 
Earl's advocate with you ; ſome hidden cir- 
cumſtance prevents an union with Henry, 
and, alas! I too well know our hearts will 
not obey at command the dictates of reaſon, 
nor is it in our power to transfer our affec- 


tions; yet, Alicia, if this is poſſible, would. 


it not contribute alike to the future happi- 
nels of you and Mr. Bertram? His con- 
duct regarding Mr. Carleil plainly proved 
it was his opinion, that were you married, 
he ſhould regain his peace ʒ—it is neceſſary, 
Alicia, for your own ſake alſo, you ſhould 
have a home independent of the Baronet or 
his family, who, while you remain ſingle, are 
baniſhed from their's.“ 

« Ah! my dear Lady Auguſta, call not 
thus into action ideas ſo painful. I muſt 


not love Henry Bertram ; time may effect 


what now I vainly ſtrive to accomplith ;— 


but tell me not of marrying—alas! my 
heart revolts againſt the idea, The Earl of 
Wolverhampton deſerves a richer, a fairer 


bride than the poor Alicia, who will not 
impoſe 
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impoſe on him by bidding him hope time 
may ſo far change her ſentiments, as to ena- 
ble her to ſay ſhe,prefers him to all his ſex; 
and till then I ſhall never conſent to give 
my hand at the altar to an amiable young 
man, who well merits that happineſs which 
it 1s not in my power to confer.” 

*« Yet, Alicia, reflect ere you finally refuſe 
the Earl, who 1s endowed with ſo many 
truly amiable and pleaſing qualifications, 
which, in the circle of domeſtic life, bids 
fair for inſuring happineſs ;—loving you, 
Alicia, almoſt to idolatry, if united to him, 
ere long your gentle heart would do him 
juſtice.” | 

* | know the Earl to be amiable, hand- 
ſome, accompliſhed ; but, Lady Auguſta, 
why thus urge——” 

“ Becauſe, Alicia, I wiſh his happineſs ; 
but yet think not I wiſh it independeat of 
your's, for ſo it could not exiſt ; and becaule, 
Alicia, I cannot bear you ſhould prefer the 
Earl of Trewarne to Francis, merely for 
wanting a kind of plauſibility of manner 

which 
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which makes the Earl credited for what, if 
he does poſſeſs, he cannot in a more eminent 
degree than my couſin, of whoſe unaffected 
goodneſs of heart I could relate a thouſand 
inſtances ;—and I am actually, Alicia, at this 
moment not inclined to think the Earl all 
perfect; for though, perhaps, at preſent he 
is nearly what he wiſhes you to believe, 
yet there appears a ſomewhat at times 1n 
his countenance which implies he has nat 
always begn ſo; it is a lovx which carries a 
degree of libertiniſm—have you never ob- 
{ſerved this, Alicia?“ 


Our heroine defended the Earl of Tre- 
warne in warm terms ;—never in her pre- 
ſence had his countenance worn an expreſ- 
ſion ſo foreign to what ſhe judged his real 
character. 

* Excuſe me, Alicia; perhaps,” ſaid her 
Ladyſhip, © in pleading the cauſe of Lord 
Wolverhampton, whoſe real worth I know, 
I may have gone beyond proper limits as I 
{poke of him I deem his rival.” | 

« As 
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« As yet, Lady Auguſta, you know not 
all the merit the Earl of Trewarne poſſeſſes. 
Oh! did you know his candour, his gene- 
roſity, his noble ſentiments, his upright, his 
liberal ſoul, you then would with me think 
all eulogium falls ſhort in ſpeaking of them.” 


Any further converſation * put an end 
to by Lady Morville's ſending to requeſt 
Lady Auguſta and Miſs Sleigh would come 
to her inſtantly. The ſummons was com- 
plied with, and they found her Ladyſhip in 
the greateſt ſpirits, buſied about giving direc- 
tions for ſome alterations in the dreſs which 
that night ſhe was to appear in as the heroine 
of a deep tragedy. To conſult upon this 
highly important affair had ſhe ſent to Lady 
Auguſta and Alicia, who could not forbear 
deeply ſighing as ſhe recalled to mind the 
diſtreſs which, howeverlightened by the gene- 
rous friendſhip of the noble Earl, muſt yet fall 
heavy on her gay friend. Having ſettled 
the important affair of the dreſs, Lady 
Auguſta 
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Auguſta and Alicia left her Ladyſhip to at- 
tend the play. 


The elegant little theatre at Acorn-bank 
was filled with a circle of the firſt connoiſ- 
ſeurs of the drama the faſhionable world 
could produce, who were divided in their 
opinions regarding the charming Lady Mor- 
ville. The diſpute was, whether ſhe ſeemed 
more at home in the former performance, 
when ſhe appeared as a modern fine lady, 
aà part ſhe performed every day, or in that 
ſhe now perſonated, in all the wild and deep 
diſtreſs of a lofty tragic Queen ? 


Alicia felt not intereſted in this debate, 
which was agitated between every act. 
The Earl of Wolverhampton was ſeated by 
her, but ſpoke little, and appeared dejected. 
The countenance of Lord Morville wore a 
look of rather more compoſure than in the 
morning. The generous Earl of Trewarne 
appeared ſolicitous to diſſipate his Lordſhip's 
chagrin; and the Earl, dividing his time 

between 
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between him and our heroine, ſeemed to 
live but as he could infuſe happineſs into 
her boſom; yet ſhe felt it not. Anxiouſly 
paſſed the time; and it was a degree of 
comparative comfort Alicia felt when the 
company ſeparated, and the retired to her 
chamber, where ſhe found her mind too 
buſily occupied to ſleep. The ſtrange oc- 
currences of the day completely and fully 
engroſſed her; the folly and imprudence 
of Lord and Lady Morville alſo filled 
her with a painful ſenſe of future fore- 
boding; and ſhe had received that day 
offers of marriage from two noblemen, both 
of whom ſhe highly eſteemed, yet had ſhe 
refuſed both. The viſit to Acorn-bank 
ſeemed to team with fatality. Now Alicia 
recalled what Lady Auguſta had urged re- 
ſpecting the Earl of Wolverhampton. 
Alas too certainly ſhe it was who baniſhed 
Henry Bertram, and with him her kind 
benefactors; was it probable then ſhe ſhould 
reje& without conſulting thoſe benefactors ? 
Had ſhe a right to do this ? Had not Henry, 


when 
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when Mr. Carleil offered her his hand, 
wiſhed her to accept him ? To contribute 
to bis happineſs, willingly would ſhe make 
the ſacrifice of her own ; yet ſhe knew not 
how far ſhe had it in her power to decide 
her fate. Oakdale was ſtill unviſited by 
her, and Henry might not have fully ex- 
plored the ſecret; but, alas! again ſhe 
thought that way little hope remained to 
cheer, for too certain was this one fact 
proved—Oh! too ſure ſhe was the ſiſter 
of Henry! Again the incongruities of the 
ſtory roſe to her mind, and again, as oft 
before, was ſhe loſt m a labyrinth of wild 
and feartul conjecture. 


Thus did Alicia paſs the night, reſtleſs 
and anxious, and roſe with her mind and 
body equally unrefreſhed, but felt happy 
that this day the gay party at Acorn-bank 
would diſperſe. By noon none remained 
but the rival Earls; and the Earl of Wol- 
verhampton, aftcr having had another inter- 
view with Alicia, alſo ſet out with an inten- 
tion 
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tion of going inſtantly to France, to con- 
ſult with his friend Henry on a ſubje& ſo 
near both their hearts; and if he favoured 
the love he felt for Alicia, then to beg Sir 
Robert's permiſſion to addreſs her, although 
ſhe ſtill afſured him that his friendſhip, 
though highly prized by her, could never 
be returned by the love he profeffed to feel, 
To Sir Robert and Lady Bertram he took 
letters, as alſo fronf Lady Auguſta to the 
Earl her father, whom Lord Wolverhampton 
purpoſed to ſee in his road, as the Earl was 
at Verſailles attending the French Court 
upon ſome 1mportant buſineſs, but of what 
nature Alicia knew not. Another day was 
ſpent at Acorn-bank, the Earl of Trewarne 
{till remaining as Lord Morville's gueſt; 
and never did the Earl appear to more ad- 
vantage in the eyes of our heroine, as ſhe 
ſaw him kindly endeavour to ſupport 
Lord Morville's drooping ſpirits, and in 
parrying the ill-timed raillery of his Lady. 


The 
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The morning of the ſecond day after the 


Earl] of Wolverhampton quitted Acorn- 
bank, the remainder of the party returned 
to London. Alicia was drove by the Earl of 
Trewarne, which favour he ſolicited, and ſhe 
did not refuſe. The converſation ſoon turned 
to what occupied Alicia's mind—the ſituation 


of Lord Morville's affairs, on which ſubje& 


ſhe had not had an opportunity to ſpeak to 
the Earl for the two preceding days. His 
Lordſhip informed his fair companion that 
Lord Morville had wiſhed his Lady would 
not ſee the party which were invited for the 
following week; but this the Earl had op- 


poſed, 


« His Lordſhip was, I think, right,” ſaid 
Alicia, © it ſurely would be more prudent.” 

© But then, Miſs Sleigh, reflect on the 
conſequences that would follow ſo public a 
declaration of all not going right, not to 
ſay any thing of Lady Morville, who muſt 
in that caſe be informed of what has taken 


place; for I underſtand the tradeſmen's bills 
are 
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are pretty conſiderable, and I do not diſpute, 
were theſe people to learn, as doubtleſs they 
would, of the company being forbid his 
Lordſhip's levee, there would be rather an 
unpleaſant aſſociation of bills and bailiffs the 
following day ;—ſuch a thing happening 
would throw all into an additional confu- 
fion ; and I do not fear but the Baronet 
will ſettle thoſe accounts for his Lordſhip, 
but which, in that ſtate of affairs, unleſs I 
or ſome friend at hand did, would prove a 
moſt unpleaſant piece of buſineſs.” 


The Earl then informed Alicia that the 
Berkſhire eſtate, which was but a ſmall one, 
was all that the imprudent Lord Morville 
had left, and even that was deeply mort- 
gaged, as ſhe before knew; but the Earl, 
who had raiſed the money upon 1t, declared 
he would return the title deeds upon his 
arrival in town, The Malton eſtate Kap- 
hauſen had given his Lordſhip a writ- 
ten promiſe ſhould be his for a certain 
ſum infinitely below its value, by which,” 

ſaid 
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faid this generous friend, © My dear Miſs 
Sleigh, you will underſtand my hopes for 
concealing from the world the knowledge of 
Lord Morville's folly are well founded, as 
all the ſecurities reſting in my hands will 
enable me to do as I with; and when Sir 
Robert advances her Ladylhip's fortune, 
a part may be cleared, ſhould the Baronet 
not think the Berkſhire eſtate an adequate 
ſettlement,” 


The generous, noble, yet delicate manner 
in which the Earl had arranged the affairs, 
with his way of communicating what he 
had done to Alicia, made her ready almoſt 
to believe he was of a ſuperior order of 
beings; and ſhe exprefled only 1n part her 
ſenſe of his conduct. Almoſt was ſhe afraid 
to truſt herſelf to ſpeak on a ſubject in which 
ſhe was ſo deeply intereſted, Jeſt the Earl 
might make inferences from the warmth of 
her expreſſions, which would too highly 
Aatter hopes ſhe wiſhed, for his ſake, might 
be extinguiſhed ; yet wiſhed, in place of the 
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paſſion from which theſe apparently diſin- 
tereſted actions ſprung, a friendſhip might 
ariſe, pure, yet ſtrong, as her own. 


In anſwer to theſe acknowledgments of 
our heroine's, he ſaid his long retirement 
from the gay world had taught him to think 
differently from it. © To me,” ſaid his 
Lordſhip, “no happineſs exiſts but in 
active benevolence ;—I have, Miſs Sleigh, 
felt miſery and keen anguiſh, the recollection 
of which is yet at times inſupportable to 
chaſe ſorrow from my f.1ends has been for 
years my only enjoyment ; my fortune, 
trom my retired life, has accumulated to an 
immenſe degree, although my charities have 
not been very circumſcribed. Ah! Alicia, 
if it 1s in the power of Trewarne to ſhield 
one pang from that gentle heart, his whole 
fortune to him elf were a comparative trifle; 
deem not then the exertion made tor triends 
ſo dear to that heart an obligation, or to be 
viewed in any light but as a pleaſure done 
to hualtelt,” 


Alicia 
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Alicia ſighed, but ſpoke not. 


« Fear not,” ſaid the Earl, © I am about 
to ſpeak on a ſubject which, whilſt it engroſ- 
ſes my every faculty, ſhall obey the injunc- 
tion you have laid, and ſhall not be in- 
truded.“ 

« Alas! my Lord, I accuſe myſelf of in- 
gratitude, of an obſtinate blindneſs to my 
own happineſs ; but my affections wait not 
on my will; they oppoſe my reaſon, my 
judgment. Whatever way I look, I ſup- 
poie I am doomed to ſuffer ; but you, my 
Lord, I ſhall never conſent to involve in the 
miſery which I imagine muſt be my lot, by 
giving a cold, lifeleſs conſent to be your's. 
Again have I examined my heart; it eſteems, 
it almoſt worſhips your virtues, but it does 
not love, nor ever will feel that ſentiment.” 

« Oh! tell me not this, Alicia—daſh not 
from me the cup of hope—drive me not to 
deſpair. Alas! you know not to what you 
will reduce the unhappy Trewarne ;—nuſery, 
wild deſtruction, and moody melancholy 
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already, Alicia, have been mine? I ſhudder 
as I recal what I have ſuſtained, and dread a 
renewal of feelings too ſevere for reaſon ; 
then tell me not thus, my Alicia; ſuffer me 
to hope till I have anſwers from Sir Robert 
and Mr. Meynel.“ 

Ah! would to heaven, my Lord, my 
heart would accord with my friend's wiſhes ! 
but ill muſt an union with me contribute to 
your happineſs; ill could you brook the 
want of that ardour of attachment in the 
woman you ſelected from the world, and 
dignified with your name.“ 


The Earl, as if fearful to dwell on a ſub- 
ject that appeared fo deeply to agitate him, 
was ſilent, till he had collected fortitude to 
change the topic for one in which both were 
leſs intereſted. 


CHAPTER 


* — * 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Wurn arived in town, the Earl alighted 
at Lord Morville's, where he ſtaid to dine: 
her Ladyſhip dreſſed in the evening for a 
rout at Lady Mountſorrell's, Lady Auguſta 
and Alicia accompanying. They had not 
been many minutes in the room, when 
Baron Kaphauſen advanced, and paid his 


compliments to the party; he ſoon attached 


himſelf to our heroine, and laughed and 
chatted with the ſame inſulting effrontery 
as before his viſit at Acorn-bank. In vain 
did Alicia repel his impertinent aſſiduity 


by the marked contempt of her manner; 


it was with ſome difficulty ſhe could reſttain 
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the Earl of Trewarne's indignation from 
breaking out as he beheld the infamous Kap- 
hauſen peſter Alicia with addrefles ſo odious 
to her heart and her cars. 


Lord Morville had pleaded to his Lady 
engagements elſewhere ; but was ſhut up at 
home, buſicd in examining papers prepara- 
tory to the ſettlement of his affairs which 
as to take place. 


Early in the following week, his Lord- 
ſhip's ſteward arrived from Malton, and 


Alicia had the happineſs to learn, before the 


concluſion of it, that Lord Morville's affairs 
were, by the generoſity of his friend the 
Earl of Trewarne, put into a train of ſet— 
tlement. Kaphauſen's debts were paid, a 
certain ſum being fixed as the price of the 


Malton eſtate; and the London houle, 


which, with the ſmall eſtate already mort- 
gaged to the Earl in Berkſhire, was the 
whole of Lord Morville's fortune. I he 


. -Berkihire eſtate was releaſed from any par- 


ticular 
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ticular obligation, and the bonds were pre- 
paring, which were to tie Lord Morville to 
the repayment of the ſums advanced by the 
Earl upon the death of the Earl of Knaſ- 
borough. To this Lord Morville had ob- 
jected, propofing, by a retrenchment of ex- 
pence, and by a partial diſcloſure of the 
derangement of his affairs to his father, to 
repay his generous friend by inſtalments. 
The conteſt had been very warm on this ſub- 
ject, and the Earl at length inſiſted upon 
doing his own way, or abandoning the whole 
management. 


Whilſt theſe matters were arranging, no 
difference was made in the houſhoid of his 
Lordſhip, or in her Ladyſhip's way of ſpend- 
ing her time or money; the ſeaſon advan- 
cing now near at hand for quitting London, 
and at Malton his Lordſhip meant to com- 
mence his plan of retrenchment. 


Letters now reached the family of Lord 
Morville from Sir Robert, Lady Bertram, 
M 4 and 
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and Henry, dated Paris, where they then 
were, having come from Languedoc to give 
the Earl of Knaſborough a meeting : theſe 
letters ſpoke of the improved health and 
ſpirits of Henry. Alicia received a letter 
alſo nearly about the ſame time from Mr. 
Meynel, in which no notice was taken of 
Lord Trewarne's application for his intereſt 
with our heroine, but ſpoke of an alarming 
fit of ſickneſs which he had juſt recovered 
from, and informed Alicia he was ordered to 
Bath, but was not yet determined whether 
he ſhould go there, or try a further change 
of air, but meant to quit Elmwood the 
following day. This gave fincere concern 
to the feeling heart of Alicia, which enter- 
tained the moſt unbounded reſpect for Mr. 
Meynel. A few weeks preceding this, the 
Duke of Wakefield had been confined with 
complaints that, yielding not to medicine, 
made his friends fear for his life; and he was 
ordered, as the laſt reſource, to take a ſea 
voyage. Liſbon or Naples were the places 
fixed upon for his Grace's temporary refi- 

dence ; 
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dence; the Ducheſs, with the Marquis and 
Marchioneſs of Felton, were to accompany 
the Duke in this ſearch after health. So 
haſtily was the determination made, and fo 
quickly put in execution, that Alicia had 
not an opportunity of ſaying adieu to her 
charming friend the Marchioneſs, who, 
however, wrote both to her and Lady Au- 
guſta ere ſhe ſet out, although ſhe had no 
leiſure to ſee them. 8 


Two days after the departure of the 
Duke of Wakefield and his family, was the 
evening on which Lady Morville gave a ball 
to a ſplendid crowd of rank and faſhion ;— 
on this occaſion, during her Ladyſhip's ſtay 
at Acorn-bank, the clegant ſuite of rooms, 
ſo lately fitted up, had been almoſt entirely 
decorated anew. Again was Lady Mor- 
ville's fine taſte extolled, whilſt painfully 
Alicia felt at the profuſive waſte and ex- 
pence at a ſeaſon when economy was ſo neceſ- 
ſary. . 


M 5 The 
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The Baron had the aſſurance to take 
advantage of the invitation he had received 
ſome weeks before, and was one of the firſt 
who appeared 1n the rooms ; and attaching 
himſelf to Alicia as at Lady Mountſorrel's, 
perſecuted her with a haughty detail rather of 
the honour he did her by the offer of his 
hand, than any attempt he feemed to make 
towards gaining her affections. At length 
our heroine was relieved by the appearance 
of the Earl of Trewarne, who, no longer, as 
before, reſtrained by the hold the inſolent 
German had upon Lord Morville, ſoon made 
him retreat, which he did, muttering curſes 
at the interference of the Earl. 


« Ah! would to heaven, Alicia,” faid his 
Lordſhip, „I had a legal right to protect 
you! I dread every thing from the infamous 
Kaphauſen ; ſituated as I am, my power to 
chaſtiſe his inſolence is limited and re- 
ſtrained.” 

Think not, my Lord, I feel in the leaſt 


intimidated by the haughty manner in which 
the 
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the Baron urges his odious ſuit ; and be- 
lieve me, I feel a ſufficient confidence in 
myſelf to protect me either from his arts or 
his inſolence; but lay, my Lord, what is it 
you dread for me? ſay what ſhould I dread 
in a country whole laws protect the weak 
againſt the ſtrong ?”? 
It is, Alicia, from the bold, undaunted, 
yet cool and determined inſolence of the 
Baron's conduct towards you that ] feel 
alarmed for your ſaſety ;—his character is 
unmaſked, nothing will check his purſuit, 
and I dread for you an evil the molt terrible; 
whilſt he remains in England you are not 
late from his machinations.” 

I] affure you, my Lord, I dread them 
not,” ſaid Alicia, ſmiling at the fears the 
Earl entertained for her, 


Nothing particular occurred during the 
remainder of the evening. Lord Trewarne 
continuing to attend our heroine, the 1n- 


Hlent Kaphauſen did not approach. 
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The following morning Lady Auguſta 
and Alicia went a ſhort day's journey with 


the Counteſs of Wolverhampton, who was 


going into Shropſhire. The Earl, her fon, 
had ſet out the preceding day for the Con- 
tinent, having been detained till then upon 
important buſineſs; but, in the mean 
time, had not ſeen Alicia, or even his couſin 
Lady Auguſta. When our heroine returned 
from this excurſion, ſhe found a letter from 
Lady Bertram, dated, as the laſt, Paris; but 
wrote in a ſtile more ſatisfactory than that, 
which Alicia thought was cold, diſtant, and 
reſerved, This gave a pleafing account of 
Mr. Bertram's health, and expreſſed hopes 
that the recovery of his friend, which was 
at length effected, would largely contribute 
to reſtore his uſual vivacity. The letter 
referred Alicia to Lady Auguſta, who had 
received from the Earl a full account regard- 
ing the enlargement of the unfortunate 
William March. Surpriſed, amazed, and 
almoſt overjoyed, ſcarce could Alicia believe 
what ſhe read William March reſtored to his 

friends! 


was ſo anxious to receive. 
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friends! was it poſſible? was he then till 
worthy of Henry's friendſhip ? Yet it ap- 
peared ſtrange, very ſtrange, Lady Bertram 
had not communicated to her before her 
hopes on this ſubject. Again Alicia glanced 
over the letter, and her ſuſpicions were 
rouſed, that others had been careleſsly loſt, 
or villanouſly intercepted. She now fought 
Lady Auguſta, whom ſhe found 1n her own 
chamber employed in reading letters, which, 
on Alicia's approach, were thrown on the 
floor, and ſhe was folded to the heart of 
Lady Auguſta, who exclaimed, in an accent 
of hyſterical joy, Oh! Alicia, he is re- 
ſtored, he is found! William March is as 
amiable as when you knew him: Oh! Alicia, 
how ſevere have been his ſufferings, whilſt 
we all believed him abandoned to vice, ſunk 
in ingratitude.“ 


Overpowered by her feelings, the voice of 
Lady Auguſta was loſt, and it was ſome time 


ere ſhe was ſufficiently compoſed to give to 


our heroine the following account, which ſhe 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


40 It was,” ſaid Lady Auguſta, © when ! 
had more leiſure hours than of late I have 
had minutes, that 1 was with my father 
ſpending a ſocial evening with the Marquis 
and Marchioneſs of Felton, when the Earl 
mentioned the ſtrange claim made upon the 
Malieveren eſtate. The ſtory was unknown 
to the Marchioneſs, and in a great meaſure 
to the Marquis, he having been with the 
Duke and Ducheſs of Wakefield in Ireland, 
+ where his Grace has, you know, large poſſeſ- 


ſeſſions, at the time that thoſe claims were 
the 
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the topic of the day; the Earl therefore 
briefly recounted the material circumſtances 
of the affair, in which was interwoven the 
hiſtory of poor William. Where was the 
convent fituated from whence this nun was 
taken ?* inquired the Marchioneſs. The 
Earl informed her, and alſo who the lady 
was with whom he had eloped. You can 
ſcarce have an idea of my agitation, of my 
joy, (which, however, was inſtantly damped, 
by the idea of the evil that had now no doubt 
overtaken this amiable young man) as Iliſten- 
ed to the charming Marchioneſs. Already do 
you know, Alicia, of her having been decoyed 
abroad by the Duke, whult a ſtory was 
ſpread of her marriage with a foreigner, and 
her death ; ſhe had firſt been placed at 
Dieppe, but removed from thence to the 
convent of Benedictines at Cambray, a few 
months previous to Mr. March viſiting it. 
Mademoiſelle Durand had engaged her heart, 
without the approbaiion of her parent, to 
a young gentleman of ſmall fortune, which 


accelerated with her father for her taking 
the 
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the veil as ſoon as her noviciate would allow, 
In the chamber of the ſuppoſed Lady Mali- 
everen, William March ſaw Mademoiſelle 
Durand, who felt highly intereſted in her 
fate. Monſieur Villefort had received a 
conſiderable addition to his fortune, and 
petitioned the Count de Mavigny to grant 
him his conſent to marry his daughter but 
her doom was fixed ; the following week ſhe 
was to take the veil, and make vows that 
muſt ſever them for ever. Deſpairing of 
moving the Count, Monfieur Villefort ſet 
out for Cambray, and ſtrolled round theſe 
walls that contained the fair object of his 
wiſhes. In one of thoſe perambulations 
he met with the ill-fated William, who, 
deeply concerned for the blooming ſacrifice, 
ſpoke of the lovely Mademoiſelle Durand, 
who was the following day to be profefled ; 
her lover told him of his paſſion, of his de- 
ſpair, and his new friend readily undertook 
to convey a letter through the channel of 
Lady Malieveren. On the evening of the 
very day in which the Mademoiſelle's fine 

hair 
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hair had been cut off, and ſhe had exchanged 
the gay garb of faſhion for the coarſe habit 
of the daughter of St. Benedict, and bound 
berſelf, by vows the moſt ſacred, to abjure 
the world, Lady Malieveren put into her 
hand the letter of her lover; by the ſame 
means was an interview contrived, in which 
he fair nun yielded to the impulſes of her 
heart, and the ſophiſtry of March, who 
taught her to believe vows did not bind 
when the mind gave no aſſent. She then 
agreed to elope with him from the convent : - 
Lady Malieveren abetted, and artfully 
pleaded the lover's cauſe. Mademoiſelle 
Durand had ſoftened the rigour of Maſs 
Roſs's fate by her friendſhip, and now re- 
ſolved ſhe ſhould partake in her emanci- 
pation. This was diſcloſed to her lover, and 
Mr. March agreed to take charge of the 
friend of Mademoiſelle Durand during the 
time of elopement, and Lady Malieveren 
promiſed ſhe ſhould accompany her to 
England, The night of the elopement 
being the one preceding the day ſhe was to 

ſet 
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ſet out, ſafely had the fair nun and Miss 
Roſs, by Lady Malieveren's contrivance, 
gained the outſide of the convent, where 
Monſieur Villefort and Mr. March waited 
to receive them; but had not gone many 
paces, when they, were ſtopped, and poor 
William arreſted in the King's name; and 
when his friend offered to inter fere, he was 
told, unleſs he wiſhed to experience the ſame 
fate, to keep filence, which, on every account, 
circumſtanced as he was, he knew was need- 
ful. To leave Miſs Roſs amongſt ſtrangers, 
Mademoiſelle Durand could not bear; and 
however inconvenient it was, reſolved ſhe 
ſhou!d accompany them in their flight. 
Croſſing from Cambray through a part of 
France, they entered Switzeriand, and wan- 
dered from one town to another, till at 
Geneva the Marchioneſs met with a S-ottith 
family, whom ſhe accompanied to Scotland. 
Plainly, from this recital, was prove the 
diabolical intentions of the enemies of W1l- 
lam, who by their variou art> had accuſed 


him of a crime ot which he was innocent, 
and 
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and ruined him in the good- opinion of his 
friends, at a time when he was doubtleſs 
ſuffering impriſonment under a falſe pretext ; 
as it was not for carrying off the daughter 
of Count Mavigny, for there again his 
name ſuffered, whilſt, under a fictitious one, 
he underwent a different ſpecies of perſecu- 
tion. The Earl judged he was a victim 
to the ſuſpicious tyranny of the French 
Government, and reſolved to let out for the 
Court of Verſailles, where he had once re- 
ſided a conſiderable time in a public capa» 
city, and doubted not of procuring his releaſe, 
upon repreſenting the affair properly, either by 
the Britiſh Ambaſlador, or by his own per- 
ſonal intereſt. The Marquis, Marchioneſs, 
and myſelf alone knew what was the buſineſs 
which ſo haſtily carried the Earl abroad; to 
you, Alicia, I would have revealed the hope 
I entertained, but you were ignorant of the 
attachment between Mr. March and mylelf, 
which began before Lord Morville went 
upon his travels. At that period, you will 


remember, Mr, Bertram and his friend ac- 
companied 
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companied my brother in the viſit he made 
at the Counteſs of Wolverhampton's, nor 
was it till ] judged William unworthy of 
my regard that I became acquainted with 
you; then blame me not, my ſweet girl, for 
reſerve on this ſubject, for {till I reſolved, 
ſhould he be ultimately found leſs deſerving 
than I had known him, to hide from you, 
from every one, the love I ſtill felt in my 
heart. The Earl, Alicia, knew of this, 
knew alſo the ſtruggles I had made to ſur- 
mount a paſſion ſo ill- founded as it appeared; 
and kindly ſolicitous for my happineſs, aſſured 
me, on his quitting England, was my choice 
found worthy of me in other reſpects, he 
would wave what was by the world judged 
the moſt effential points, rank and fortune, 
and allow me to attend to the election my 
heart had made. From my father's letters 
I found little reaſon to flatter myſelf thoſe 
pleaſing hopes would ever be realized; at 
length it was diſcovered, after various dif- 
appointments, that a gentleman of Picardy, 
who had reſided a conſiderable time in Eng- 

land 
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land, and had lately returned to his native 
province, and who was ſtrongly ſuſpected of 
diſaffection, had been ſeized at Cambray, and 
ſent to the Baſtile; after much application, 
the Earl was allowed to ſee, though not to 
ſpeak to this perſon, whom he inſtantly 
knew to be the unfortunate Mr. March. 
He appeared thoughttul and emaciated from 
confinement. Sir Robert Bertram was 
already in Paris; and ſoon after this dil- 
covery, her Ladyſhip and Henry joined 
him. The Earl's intereſt was uſed in the 
favour of this unhappy priſoner ; yet it was 
ſome time ere the Miniſter could be con- 
viaced, as the gentlemen who was ſuppoſed 
to have been arreſted, could no where be 
heard of; and a number of treaſonable papers 
were found ſewed in the lining of the coat 
worn by the perſon apprehended, as alſo a 
portrait which he had, was found to 
contain cyphers, the particulars of a plot 
of a moſt dangerous tendency. This 
portrait was given, I underſtand, to William 


4 by 
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by his pretended mother, by whoſe arts alſo, 
I doubt not, thoſe papers were ſewed in his 
coat. Sir Robert, Lady, and Mr. Bertram's 
teſtimony, with that of Mr. Blackmore, 
(who went over with the Earl) were for ſome 
time inſufficient to gain credit; but now, 
Alicia, theſe letters aſſure me of his liberty, 
and that he is once more with friends, 
whole eſteem is increaſed as they think of 
his — | 


CHAP, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Wrrg joy did Alicia receive the news 
of William's ſafety, of his innocence, whilſt 
ſhe ſhuddered at the miſeries he had en- 
dured, and at the complicated art, villany, 
and power of his unknown and myſterious 
enemies. Now Alicia learned the cauſe 
which had oft filled her breaſt with inquie- 
tude, for Henry had been the confidante of 
Lady Auguſta, and thus was accounted for 
the ſecr-t cor.ferences they had held. The 
portrait too which Lady Morville had ſeen 
was that of William, though ſhe ſuppoſed 

it 
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it was her brother's ;—it was the ſame which 
Alicia overheard her friend mention, and 
give to Henry with ſuch caution at Mali- 
everen on the New-year's day, for the pur- 
poſe that he ſhould have it ſet. 


Thus were theſe circumſtances explained 
by Lady Auguſta. The letter of William 
to her Ladyſhip ſpoke of his waſted ſtrength, 
and that his friends had wiſhed him to remain 
a few months abroad in a warmer climate, 
but hoped he might be ſuffered to return with 
the Earl, if it was even neceſſary he ſhould 
again croſs the ſea, Of Henry he ſpoke 
as being much changed, and labouring under 
a fixed dejection; the letter alſo contained 
the hopes and fears of the amiable William 
March on the ſubject neareſt his heart; and 
Lady Auguſta, though he was ill, yet felt 
happy he was again reſtored to liberty, and 
was the lame virtuous, manly, and 1ntereſt- 
ing character that had gained her early love. 
Her father had alio approved the choice ſhe 
had made, and ſhe looked forward to many 

a white- 
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a white-winged hour ſpent in the ſociety of 
her beloved William out of that giddy 
circle of gaicty in which ſhe now moved. 


Soon after the Morville's return from 
Acorn-bank, the younger of the Miſs Dal- 
rymples had taken the meailes; and before 
ſhe was well recovered, her ſiſter ſickened 
with the ſame diſorder: the day prece- 
ding that the and Lady Auguſta received 
the letters which contained the joyful intel- 
ligence regarding Mr. March, they were faſt 
recovering. 


Engagements of various kinds had pre- 
vented our heroine for the laft fix days 
going to ſee her young iriends—an office 
that had been daily performed by her 
own maid. The diy before the King's 
birth-day the letters from Par:> were received 
by Alicia; and the day following 1t a rout 
was given by the Counteſs of Llanderry, 
who intended to leave town the next morn» 
ing. For this was our heroine dreſſing, 

VOL, II. N when 
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when ſhe received from Mrs. Heath, the 
governeſs of the ſchool where the Miſs Dal- 
rymples were placed, a haſty billet, inform- 
ing her Mils Harrict Dalrymple was attacked 
with a violent fore throat and fever, which 
had come on fince the preceding day, when 
Mils Sleigh had ſent, and that the utmoſt 
danger was apprehended ; and begged, if 
poſſible, ſhe would inſtantly come to Clap- 
ham, as Miſs Dalrymple was molt anxious 
to ice her. | 


Alicia did not heſitate in complying with 
this requeſt, which ſhe. communicated to 
Lady Morville and Lady Auguſta ; both of 
whom adviſed her to wait till morning, as it 
would be quite duſk, if not dark, before ſhe 
reached Clapham. 


Our heroine, whoſe courage was ſuperior 
to moſt of her ſex, declared ſhe was no way 
ala med, and wou'd not ſcruple going in a 
carriage unattended, as ſhe would not re- 
turn to town till morning. Lady Morville 
4 then 
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then ſpoke of the danger ſhe would incur 
from infection; but this conſideration had 
no weight with Alicia, ſet in oppoſition to 
what ſhe deemed her duty, and looked upon 
as an indiſpenſable obligation. 


Lady Morville then infiſted ſhe ſhould 


take the chariot, with an additional footman 


to her own, To this Alicia aflented, only 


changing Lady Morville's ſervant for her 
own woman. She was in a few minutes 
ready to ſet out; in the entrance-hall ſhe 
was met by the Earl of Trewarne, who, on 
ſeeing her in an undreſs, with a look of 
anxiety, almoſt ſtarted. To his Lordſhip 
our heroine related the errand ſhe was going 
upon, ſaying one of the young ladies (wards 
of Mr. Meynel) at Clapham was taken 
dangerouſly ill. 


«I conjure you, my dear Miſs Sleigh,” 
ſaid the Earl, with evident earneſtneſs, not 
to attempt going to-night, at leaſt not ſlen- 
derly attended. Conſider the hour; it is 

N 2 paſt 
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paſt nine o'clock ; it will be dark ere you 
reach Clapham,” 


Alicia again declared ſhe had no fear, and 
that Mr. Neynel would not have acted ſo 
towards them ; and ſhe was determined to do 
all in her power to ſupply his place to the 
{weet girls, who had no one friend near 


them. 


« But, my dear Miſs Sleigh,” ſaid the 
Farl, with a ſerious tone, are you not aware 
of the opportunity this may afford the 
Baron? Are you ſenſible of t he dangers you. 
may have to encounter?“ 


Alicia ſmiled at the Earl's (as ſhe thought) 
groundleſs fears. What, my Lord, do you 
take this noble man for a hghwayman? you 
do the order to which he belongs (though 
an unworthy member) infinite diſcredit. 


The Earl ſhook his head, and ſaid, „ I 
have lately entertained ſtrange ſuſpicions 
regarding 


* 
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regarding the Baron, which, though they 
amount not to certainty, yet are more than 
ſufficient to alarm me where I feel ſo deeply 


intereſted ; but of this, I doubt not -Kap- 


phauſen is a deep, ſcheming, detverate vil- 
lain—an abandoned libertine, whoſe head 
and heart are equaily capable of conceiving 
and of exccuting the moſt di cholical plans. 
He is now in poſleſſion of a large ſum in 
money and bills, that will enable him to do 
much if he wiſhes to carry his che g es into 
effect; — allow me then, my dear Mit Sleigh 
to be your eicort to Clapham.” 


This Alicia, however, peremptorily refuſed. 
« Why, my Lord, you would make me tvp- 
poſe we lived in the days of chival and 
romance, and that I was a beauteous dam- 
ſel, whom ſome recreaat Knight was avout 
to carry off in deſpite of my 1nctina» 
tions. Well, my Lord, ſhould tius terrib.e 
Kaphauſen carry me to tome enchanted 
caſtle, I truſt to you for my releaſe, ſo 
adieu.“ 
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The Earl led our heroine to the chariot, 
and, with a ſerious air, bade her good night, 
whilſt, with her maid, and attended by the 
faithful James, ſhe ſet out for Mrs. Heath's. 
Yet, as ſhe drove along Weſtminſter-Bridge, 


and faw the ſhades of evening now cloſing 


thick over the proſpect, what the Farl had 


{o recently ſaid roſe to her mind, and ſhe 
wiſhed Clapham had been nearer town, She 
ordered the coachman to quicken his pace ; 
but he, to her infinite concern, informed her 
that, although he had not perceived it when 


he left Harley- ſtreet. one of the horſes had 


fallen extremely lame, but thought he would 
be able to proceed if ſhe withed it. Already 
ſo far on her journey, Alicia was determined 
not to return, and Ann had ridiculed to her 
miſtreſs the fears of the Earl at fo carly an 
hour. Such indeed were the ſentiments of 
our heroine ;, yet Lord Trewarne's opinion 
had great weight, and he had perhaps other 
reaſons than theſe he mentoined ; and ſhe 
ordered the man to proceed, which he did 
ſo ſlowly, that ſome time ere they reached 
Clapham 
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Clapham Common, 1t was dark ;—the night 
was thick, and a kind of drizzling rain tell. 
After driving a few yards acroſs the com- 
mon, the lame horle, ſtumbling, got en- 
tangled 1n the harneſs in ſuch a way he was 
raiſed with difficulty, and then, unable to 
ſtand, again fell. The coachman and James 
both declared he would die. Alicia ſcarcely 
knew what to reſolve upon ; to wait there 
was almoſt impoſſible at that hour, for it was, 
ſhe judged, almoſt eleven o'clock ;—to get 
out and walk to Welt Clapham where Mrs. 
Heath lived, the ground ſlippery with rain, 
dark, and a conſiderable length of way, 
ſeemed equally impracticable, as ſhe muſt, 
even though guarded by James, perhaps 
meet with inſult, beſides the danger of taking 
cold. In this dilemma a hackney-chaiſe 
came up, with the driver of which James 
agreed to take his miſtreſs to Mrs. Heath's; 
and Alicia getting into it with Ann, and 
James mounting beuind, again procecded: 
but icarce were they out ot fight of Lord 
Morvilie's carriage, when three tellows 
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ruſhed from the ditch, and ſeizing the 
horſes, dragged the poſtillion and James off 
their horſes, tying their hands behind their 
backs; which being done, one of the fellows 
mounted, and drove at a moſt furious rate, 
whilſt one got inſide of the chaiſe to prevent 
any attempt of eſcape. A carriage with 
four horſes now was found waiting at the 
corner of a lane, into which our heroine, 
with Ann, was put ;—refiſtance would have 
been vain; the fellows took care to inform 
them they carried fire arms, in order to 
filence the ſhrieks of Ann. One man again 


non 


blinds, and the doors were faſtened by locks, 
Alicia found they drove with the utmoſt 
rapidity, and that in a ſhort time they were 
again in London: ſhe then called aloud for 
help; but either her voice was not heard, or 


it was difregarded. Their ſtrange companion 


in the meantime preſerved a profound 
filence, till the ſhrill outcries of Ann brought 


forth a volley of curſes. Alicia now was 


convinced the Earl's fears for her ſafety were 
but 
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but too juſtly founded; for the Baron it 
doubtleſs was who now had inade this bold 
attempt, which yet ſhe did not fear to ſruſ- 
trate. They went through a number of 
ſtreets, 'and again were upon a turnpike- 
road, ſtill driving for about an hour at the 
ſame violent rate, when they ſtopped a few 
minutes, and the horſes were changed, and 
again they proceeded at their jormer pace. 
About ſun-riſe the ſilent guard unlocked 
one of the wooden blinds, and let it down: 
the country was new to our heroine ; yet 
ſhe conjectured, from the ſitu tion of the 
ſun, and the length of their journey, they 
were ſome diſtance from town, though in 
rough, broken, and unfrequented roads, 
which obliged their ſpeed to ſlacken; the 
ſlow rolling of a cart was heard at a little 
diſtance, and the ill-looking companion of 
our heroine cloſed the blind. They ſoon 
after ſtopped to change horſes, and had got 
upon a better road, ſtill proceeding with the 
ſame velocity, which laſted not long; for 
the carriage ſeemed to turn again into bye- 
+. TE lanes, 
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lanes, when they ſtopped at a ruined cottage, 


where a fire had been kindled, and water 


heated for breakfaſt. Here were Alicia 
and her maid ſuffered to get out for this 
refreſhment ;—two fellows (equally villa- 
nous in appearance with the inſide guard) 
acted as poſtillions; both wore piſto's in 
their belts. After breakfaſt Ann refuſed 
going into the chaiſe, for ſhe was ſure and 
certain, ſhe faid, they would murder them; 
but her miſtreſs ordered her to go quietly, 
ſaying, „It will not be long, Ann, till we 
are overtaken, and theſe people and their 
employer muſt alike anſwer before a court of 
juſtice for this violence.” — The fellows 
gave a kind of malicious and ſatirical grin, 
but ſpoke not. Again were they and one of 
the fellows (who hitherto had ated as poſ- 
tillion) for guard ſeated in the carriage, which 
drove with as much ſpeed as before; ſome- 
times the blinds were down, but then the 
roads were through bye-lanes or acroſs 
commons z they, however, paſſed through 


ſome towns, but without ſtopping; and as 
Alicia 
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Alicia ſaw the ſun fink red in the weſt, ſhe 
found they were driving in that direction; 
but, from the retrograde kind of move- 
ments they bad made, ſhe could form no 
idea of what county ſhe might then he in. 
The blinds were drawn up after ſun-ſet, and 
they continued to drive for about an hour, 
when the carriage ſtopped, and the door was 
opened exactly oppolite to the entrance of 
a houle, into which {he was commanded to 
go. This, however, ſhe retuled to do, till 
one of che poſtillions diimounted, and 
offered to force her out of the chaiſe, 


« Go, fellow,” ſaid our heroine, © tell 
him whoſe inſtrument you are, Alicia fears 
him not; ſhe is, and ever will be, ſuperior to 
his wretched arts; ſhe will not be forced out, 
but will enter voluntarily, although con- 
ſcious the villain is within”. 


She now leaped out, and bade the trem- 
bling, weeping Ann follow. One of the 
men conducted them into a room, with 
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ſcarce any furniture, except a table which was 
{pread in it for ſupper, and a chair ſtood at the 
head and foot of it. The diſhes were inſtantly 
placed on the table by their attendants, which 
being done, the Baron Kaphauſen entered, to 
whom Alicia, after caſting a look upon Ann, 
meant to ſilence her ſcream, advanced with 
an unembarraſſed air, and inquired to what 
end ſhe was thus violently feized and car- 
ried from her friends ? 


% For your own good and my pleafure,” 
anſwered the Baron, with his uſual non- 
chalarce, 

*« ] ought to have been conſulted on that 
head; as yet I do not think it is for my 
good, nor will you find any pleature when 
called to an account by my friends, or when 
ſummoned to appear before a court of juſ- 
hee.” 

« The ſupper cools,” ſaid the phlegmatic 
Baron; © you have not eat ſince morning; 
fit down—we will talk of juſtice, and drink 


your friends' health after.“ 
On 
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One of the fellows was about to put Ann 
out of the room, but her miſtreſs inſiſted 
upon her ſtaying where ſhe was, and the 
Baron acquieſced. Alicia reſolved not to 
abſtain from eating what was fet Lefore her, 
and a feat was brought for Ann, whole 
hunger got the better of thole t-ars of pot- 
ſon which ſhe had declared to her miſtreis as 
{upper was brought in. 


Thecloth removed, Alicia again demanded 
an explanation from the Baron regarding his 
intentions towards her. 


« Oh! I fhall ſoon inform vou. I 
lcarned you were about marrying Trewarne, 
and I reſolved to diiaypoint him for his 
curſed interference in Morvilie's affairs. So 
far my plan has ſucceeded in taking you 
from him; and if you wil marry me in 
Scotland, where, aſter a zig zag kind of 
journey, we ſhall go, I will, if you with it, 
attend you back to London, to be Longratu- 


lated by your friends as Barone!s Kaphauſen. 
A ſhip 
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A ſhip lays in Leith Roads bound for Ham- 
burgh, waiting for me and my ſuite; and if 
you do not chuſe to return to London, then 
you muſt go on board this ſhip as Miſs 
Sleigh, if you prefer that name to my title; 
and you may reſt aſſured, when we arrive at 
Hamburgh, equal care ſhall be taken of you 
till we reach my caſtle, which you ſhall ſee 
repaired, and my eſtate improved, with the 
money I have had of your wiſe friend Lord 
Morville; and, perhaps, when theſe 1m- 
provements are finiſhed, I may allow you to 
return to England, to inform his Lordſhip 
how judiciouſly I have diſpoſed of what he 
lolt, and what a charming life you led as the 
miſtreſs of a German Baron.” 

« And ſo the adventure is to end,” faid 
Alicia, with an ironical tone. © I am ex- 
ceedingly obliged by the great condeſcen- 
fion of Baron Kaphauſen, but am afraid he 
has not calculated the chances with the 
ſame wonderful exactneſs he did that even- 
ing at Acorn-bank, when the money of 


Lord Morville was transferred to the Baron; 
| for 
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for I am apt to believe Mits Sleigh will never 
embark with the reſt of his ſuite, nor ever 
will have the honour to behold the caſtle of 
Baron Kaphauſen.“ 

“% Your remark, Miſs Sleigh, is by no 
means a juſt one; for I did not ſet out upon 
this expedition till I had carefully calculated 
the odds, which are with me fifty to one. 
Morville and Trewarne, I dare ſay, will be. 
at the Land's End by this time, following a 
chaiſe with one of my people in it, who, I 
am convinced, will ſcream as loud as your 
lille de chambre has done.“ 

« With you I will neither attempt to 
reaſon or remonſtrate,”” ſaid our heroine ; 
* but know I fear you not; bend to you I. 
never will, nor do I hold it poſſible to be in 
your power to make me quit Britain againſt 
my conſent. You, Baron Kaphaulen, as a 
ſtranger to its laws, cuſtoms, and manners, 
are not aware of the difficulty that muſt 
attend putting into execution your plan. In 
this point I, though a woman, have the 


adyantage ; and I know how far all, who are 
concerned 
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concerned in this infamous tranſaction, are 
I amenable for their conduct.” 
1 « Here, or hercafter,” ſaid the Baron, 
with his uſual flow and unmoved tone of 
voice 

6 Both here and hereafter,“ ſaid Alicia, 
riſing from her feat—* here in this world, I 
doubt it not, punichment awaits you; and 


for the hereafter, may God pardon thee, the 
crimes thou halt committed againſt his 
ordinances, and againſt the laws of civilized 
ſocicty!“ 


The Baron ſeemed to feel momentarily 
awed by the dignificd and collected manner 
of Alicia, and attempted not to ſpeak. 


« T want ref,” ſaid our heroine; * order 
ſome woman to ſhew me my chamber.” 

There is no woman here, Miſs Sleigh, 
but yourſelf and your maid, whom J have 
been at the trouble of bringing on purpoſe ; 
to attend you.” 


Ann 
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Ann began to fcream and cry, but was 
ſilenced by her miſtreſs, who inquired of 
the Baron whether he purpoſed ſhe thould 
at that hour enter the carriage to proceed. 


ce No, nct to night ;—an apartment is 
provided for you and your maid, to which, 
when you chute, you may retire.” 


Alicia, followed by Ann, and lighted by 
one of the Baron's people, entered a cham- 
ber, whole only furniture was a field bed. 
The window ſhutters were nailed to, the 
door being locked upon the outſide ; the 
bed was by Ann and her miſtreſs puſhed 
againſt it on the inſide. Atter they faw 
there was no other entrance to the room, 
Alicia, aware, if ſhe took no reſt, the ſhould 
be rendered unable to encounter the faiizue 
or danger to which ſhe might be expoled, 
threw herſelf upon the bed, as did Ann, 
ſobbing as if her heart would brea“ at the 
thoughts of going to Germany. She, 
however, ſoon ſlept; but Alicia's thoughts 
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for ſome time baniſhed that compoſure of 
ſorrow; yet ſhortly ſhe enjoyed ſome re- 
poſe, from which, when ſhe had awoke a 
conſiderable time, ſhe began to ſuppoſe they 
were to continue impriſoned in this dark 
room all day; but about eleven o'clock they 
were releaſed by the Baron, and found break- 
faſt on the table in the room where they had 
ſupped, which was eat by candle. light. 


This repaſt over, the chaiſe was drawn up 
cloſe to the door, in which the Baron, our 
heroine, and Ann, being ſeated, they ſet out 
driving as before. About ſun-ſet they 
ſtopped at a cottage, which, like that where 
they had breakfaſted the firſt morning, was 
in a ruinous ſtate: here they ſupped, or 
rather dined, and again proceeded. * Alicia 
was now certain they had entered Yorklhire, 
and hoped ſhe might eſcape before they 
quitted a county where ſhe wou'd ezfily 
meet with protection from {ome of tlic 
frieuds of the Bertrams. 


F. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Warn our heroine and the Baron quit- 
ted the miſerable hovel where they had ſup- 
ped, Alicia marked the piſtols, which had 
been taken out of the carriage, and laid on 
the floor (for this place had no furniture but 
a portable table, that was brought by the 
chaiſe), and appeared to be forgotten. As 
the Baron led the way out without noticing 
them, Alicia, lingering, ſnatched them up, 
and putting them in her pocket, . Merciful 
God!” the ſoftly ejaculated, * grant me thy 


protection grant me fortitude !” 
Alicia 
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Alicia ſeated herſelf in the carriaze, and 
felt, ſpite of her endeavours to the contrary, 
her eyes cloſed by ſleep ; nor did {he awake 


thoroughly for ſeveral hours, and even then 


ſhe felt a ſtupor from the effects of the dote 
which, ſhe was certain, had been given in 
a glaſs of wine the preceding evening. 
Ann had alſo, ſhe ſaid, ſlept. Incapable of 
exertion, Alicia was liſted out of the 
chaiſe into a public houſe of mean appear- 
ance by the road ſide, in which was a ſimple- 
looking woman, who ſcarce ſeemed to under- 
ſtand how to prepare the breakfaſt the 
Baron ordered her to make ready, the ma- 
terials for which he gave her. Alicia, after 
drinking coffee, found erſelf in ſome degree 


relieved from the ſtupefaction ſhe had ex- 


perienced; but of this ſhe complained not. 
To attempt to elcape here ſhe ſaw would 
be uſeleſs, but determined, when they drove 


througli the next town, to hold one of the 


piſtols to Kaphauſen's breaſt til he let down 
the blind; but they ſeemed to be now in 


roads little frequented, and ſhe imagined 


they 
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they had, by croſſing the weſt fide of York- 


ſhire and Durham, now reached Northum- 


berland, through which, in the fame direc- 


tion, they were about to paſs. Although 
Alicia had anxiouſly watched for an oppor- 
tunity to put her plan in execution, they 
had, during the courſe of the day, gone 
through no town ; when, towards evening, 
ſhe heard the Baron ſpeak in German to 
one of his attendants, who replied in the 
ſame language. Aﬀter which he informed 
Alicia they would be in Scotland in the 
{pace of a few minutes; and it ſhe would 
conſent to become Baroneis Kojhauicn, he 
would order the driver to go to the firſt 
town where they could de marricd. 


Alicia gave a contemptuous refuſal, and 
the Baron flew into a rage. Alicia ſup- 
poſed ſhe heard a carriage behind them; 
and the blirds being down, ſhe hoped, by 
the ſpirited reply ſhe m de, to irritate the 
Baron, io that he would not hear the rattle 
of the whecls that were now near at hand. 


A ſer- 
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A ſervant galloped up, whilſt Kaphauſen 
was fo engrofled by his paſſion, be did not 
obſerve what was paſſigg till the ſtranger had, 
with the butt-end of his whip, knocked the 
poſtillion off the horſe (they having, for the 
greateſt part of the laſt day, only drove with 
a firgle pair of horſes). The Baron then 
ſought for his piſtols; and finding they were 
gone, broke out into curſes juſt as the Earl 
of Trewarne appeared at the ſide of the 
carriage, the door of which he broke 
open; .d taking out Alicia in his arms, 
exclaimed, as he preſſed her to his heart, 
% Thanks to Providence, my beloved Alicia, 
you are reſtored ! She funk, almoſt faint- 
ing, from the violent perturbation of her 
ſpirits, in his Lordſhip's arms. Meanwhile 
Kaphaulen had leaped out, and began to 
lay his cane over the ſhoulders of the fervant 
who rode behind, who, from the fatigue of 
the journey, had fallen afleep when the Earl 
drove up. The Baron ſnatched a piſtol 


from the holſters of his ſervant, and pointgd 


it at the breaſt of Lord Trewarne. Self no 
longer 
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longer occupied Alicia ; the life of her pre- 
ſcrver in danger, eveiy dormant or fiaking 
power was roufed ; and rulſhi:.g forward, 
ſhe claſped her arms round the athletic 
Kaphauien, from whom the Earl now 
wreached the piſtul; and no ſooner had 
Alicia quitted her hold, than, all fury, his 
Lordſhip exclaimed, „Take then, villain, 
thy reward; —and drawi:g the trigger, 
would have lodge] the contents in the heart 
of the Baron, had not the piſtol miſled fire. 
Pale and trembling, the Earl threw, with all 
his force, the uſeleſs weapon from him; 
yet ſtill, as if mad with fury, ſought for the 
piſtols left in his own carriage; but thoſe the 
ſervants had taken care to ſecure. In vain 
did Alicia exert her voice; the Earl at- 
tended not. Scarce could ſhe credit the 
evidence of her own ſenſes; ſcarce could 
ſhe ſuppoſe it poſſible it was the Earl of 
Trewarne, late ſo rational, ſo calm, ſo judi- 
cious, and humane, whom now ſhe beheld 
Inſpired with a degree of rage which bor- 
dered upon madnels; and ſeeking, with a 

ſpirit 
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ſpirit of inſatiable fury, the life of Kap- 
hauſen, who, though a villain, he had no 
right to exterminate from the world, where, 
it was true, his crimes were many. Rather 
Altcia would have ſuppoſed the amiable 
Lerd Trewarne would have urged with mild, 
but firm remonſtrances, his return to virtue, 
than thus ſend him, with all his crimes un- 
repented of, to make his appearance at that 
judgment-ſeat where art will not avail, 


The Earl's ſervants had, however, ſecured 
the Baron, who ſeemed, by this attempt of 
the Earl's, to be moſt completely rouſed, 
and began to rail againit his Lordſhip in 
pretty loud terms. At length the voice of 
our heroine was heard by the Earl, whole 
paſſion inſtar.tancouſly ſubſided; and taking 
her hand, ſaying he would now be her eſcort, 
led her to bis carriage, and then went to 
look after Ann, who, during the conflict 
with Kaphauſen, had hid herſelf behind the 
hedge, where one of the ſervants found her. 
Placing her by her miſtreſs, Lord Trewarne 
now 
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now alſo ſeated himſeif in the carriage, 
which drove off, lcaving the Baron and his 
raitians, whom the Earl regretted having no 
legal power to detain. Alicia was deeply 
concerned to behold her generous preſerver 
vet io agitated: ſhe had heard him hint 
that the misfortunes of his early life had at 
times cauſed a derangement of intcilects ; 
ſhe now teared a return of this dreadful 
malady would be occaſioned by the rencon- 
tre with Kaphauicn; for his manner ſcem- 
l 


ed to her like inſanity, fo different aud 


were his actions from what ſhe had ever 


beheld, The countenance cf the Earl 
was pale and diſtorted; every mild, every 
gentle virtue that had graced it, was 
fied. Rage, envy, revenge, and Chagrin, 
with a long lift of diabolical paſſions, Lad 
uſurped their place; hia whole frame trem- 
bled; and ſcarce did he appear to hear our 
heroine, who was pouring out her acknow- 
leJginents'to him; and as ſhe ſaw his Lord- 
ſhip ſtill maintain the fame diſtracted look, 
teſolved, if in her power, to give his ideas 
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another turn, I am,” ſaid ſhe, „my 
Lord, ſhocked to ſee you thus—ſhocked to 
ſee you, by the concern you have felt upon 
my account, loſe ſight of thoſe amiable 
qualities which diſtinguiſh you fo highly. 
Alas! 1s it the Farl of Trewarne I behold a 
prey to a paſſion the molt debaſing? Is it 
poſſible the man, whom I thought roſe to 
a height few dared aſpire to, can be ſub- 
jected to ſuch fits of rage—can be be fo 
totally thrown off his guard?“ 


The voice of Alicia had again aſſumed 
its power; the Earl had liſtened, and now 
anſwered, 8 


« Pardon me,” ſaid he, deeply ſighing. 
ce Alas! I have many faults, though now 
ſcarce any circumſtance can ruffle that equa- 
nimity of temper which has coſt me much 
to acquire; yet, in early life, ere misſortune 
had aſſailed me, my temper was raſh to an 
extreme if irritated ; and paintully do 1 


recal the ſad ſtate in which ſorrow plunged 
my 
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my intellectual powers. From this, as 1 
flowly recovered, I found it neceſſary to watch 
over myſelf, and then did I acquire that 
command over my paſſions, which has now 
grown habitual, and years have elapſed ſince 
I have been ſo thrown of my guard; but 
when I ſaw the being, who of all others is 
deareſt to my heart, you, my beloved Alicia, 
in danger, the prey of the infamous Kap- 
hauſen, I no longer had the power of con- 


trolling my ſelf, and a moment of fury, of 


madneſs, ſucceeded ;—but you, who raiſed 
the whirl of paſſion, poſſeſs the art of ſub- 
duing it; for now I am calm; and I reflect 
with horror how nearly I had taken the life 
of a fellow-creature, who, wretched as he is, 


may yet live to repent, and be more fit to 
die.“ 


The Earl pauſed a few ſeconds, and then 
aid With your approbation, Mts 
Sleigh, we will go forward to Kelſo, from 
which we are onlv a few miles diſtant ; it is 


the neareſt place to where we now are that 
O 2 affords 
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attords any tolerable accommodation, and 
you muſt have much need of reſt after your 
fatigue and anxicty. In the mean time, I 
will ſend one of my ſervants back to Lon- 
don to acquaint the Morvilles of your 
ſafety.” 


Alicia, thanking his Lordſhip tor the 
attention he paid to her comfort, acquictced 
in the plan he propoſed, and then inquired 
by what means he had thus providentially 


come to her relief. 


The Earl ſaid that her footman did not 
reach Harley-ſtreet till morning, as the 
driver and he had both been detained pri- 
ſoners in the chaiſe till day- break. Lord 
Morville ſeat for me, and I inſtantly im- 
parted to him my ſuſpicions regarding Kap- 
hauſen. Morville agreed with me in my 
idea of his having carried you off, We, with 
your own ſervant James, and attended by 
others leſs intereſted in the purſuit, imme- 
diately ſet out divers ways. His Lordſhip 

| went 
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went weſt, James ſouth, and I took the north 
road; upon which [ was ſo fortunate as toover- 
take one of the Baron's domeſtics, from whom 
I gained the intelligence of his going into Scot» 
land to embark for Germany, I doubted not 
you were with him. In Northamptonſhire, 
with equal good fortune, I met a perſon, who 
gave me an account of a chaiſe, with wooden 
blinds, and the ſervants armed, having cro!- 
ted the country to the W. N. W. To this 
direction I adhered, whilſt I ſent my valet, 
with one footman, forward to Edinburgh by 
the poſt- road. Sometimes I had an account 
which urged me to proceed ; at others, for 
many miles, I loſt all traces of you. Thank 
heaven, however, 1 have at length reſcued 
you from the villain!“ 


0 3 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


[ary ſoon reached Kelſo, where Alicia 


procured ſome little change of dreſs, and fat 
down to ſupper with her preſerver leſs 


_ fatigued, and in better ſpirits than ſhe could 


nave iuppoſed. 


« T have,” ſaid the Earl, „received letters 
from the Continent, which arrived the very 
day you quitted London, Mr. Meynel, I 
find, had waited till he had wrote to the 
Baronet ere he choſe to anſwer me, This 
is Sir Robert's letter,” —giving it to Alicia, 
whoſe colour alternately fluſhed over her 
face, 
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face, and again retreated as ſhe read the 
eulogiums of her merit, and the free con- 
ſent of the Baronet, could the Earl obtain 
her's. A copy was alſo added of Mr. Mey- 
nel's letter, which declared Sir Robert's 
approbation or refuſal ſhould be his, and 
that he meant to conſider Miſs Sleigh at his 
death 1n a way that might demand a hand- 
tome ſettlement, though not ſo large a one 
as the Earl had offered ; which, with the 
general amiable character he bore, made it 
appear to him an undeniable match for their 
ward. Sir Robert faid he looked forward to 
a renewal of that intercourle of friendſhip 
which 1n early life had given him ſuch plea- 
ſure ; and hoped, by an union with ſo ami- 
able a girl as Alicia, his friend would be 
reſtored to that happineſs which misfortune 


had long deprived him of. 


His Lordſhip, when our heroine had 
finiſhed this epiſtle, preſented her with two 
others, which had come 1n the ſame envelope, 


and whoſe ſuperſcription to herſelf informed 
0 4 her 
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ker, by the writing, they were from Lady Ber- 
tram and Henry. Alicia opened the for- 
mer, in which her Ladyſhip congratulated 
her upon the conqueſt ſhe had made of 
Lord Trewarne, whole merit was well known 
to her, as his father was guardian to Sir 
Robert ;—and that the moſt intimate friend- 
ſhip ſubſiſted between them for a number 
of years, till the loſs the Earl ſuſtained in a 
beloved wife and child, occaſioned for i{everal 
years an eſtrangement from all his connec- 
tions; part of this time was ſpent in foreign 
countries, the reſt in abſolute ſecluſion, in 
which Sir Robert at different periods viſited 
him in Cornwall. The Earl,“ ſaid her 
Ladyſhip, © is worthy of you, my Alicia, 
Alas! fate for ever denies you ſhould be 
united where 1 wiſhed ; and if the happi— 
neſs of Henry, if mine, if Sir Robert's is 
dear to you, refuſe not your conſent to be- 
come Lady Trewarne. Were you married, 
and married fo advantageouſly, fo happily, 
Henry would regain his tranquillity; at leaft 
ſo I fain would flatter myſelf.” 

This 
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This was nearly the whole of Lady Ber- 
tram's letter. Alicia could not ſummon 
reſolution to open that of Henry: ſhe 
turned it over, took it up, and laid it down ; 
whilſt a faint, ſickly fluttering at her heart 
almoſt overpowered her. She broke the 
ſcal; ſcarce could ſhe diſtinguiſh the let- 
ters. The Earl marked her agitation ; and 
with that delicacy of manner which had 
endeared him to Alicia, quitted the apart- 
ment. Her tears fell on the paper as ſhe 
traced the well-known characters, as ſhe 
/aw the varied emotions that had agitated 
the writer. 


For my fake,” ſaid Henry, © you are 
deprived of the paternal care of Sir Robert 
and Lady Bertram ;—give yourlelf, Alicia, 
2 protector; I ſhall endeavour at com- 
poſure when I know you are for ever loſt to 
me ;—when I learn you are happy, I ſhall 
be ſo too. Then I may be enabled to behold 
you as I ought—then may we meet; and 
again return to my native country, from 

which, 


- 
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which, whilft you remain unmarried, IV an; 
baniſhed. If then my memory is yet dear to 
you, if the peace of my parents are valued 
by you, heſitate not ;—where can you find a 
man ſo worthy of you as the generous, the 
amiable Earl of Trewarne, whoſe worth I 
am well acquainted with ?—yes, Alicia, this 
union, I truſt, will inſure equally your hap- 


pineſs, his Lordſhip's, and that of Henry.” 


« Oh Henry!” fighed Aliciz—Ohb 
my dear Henry! is this then your wiſh ? 
Alas! it can never conduce to my happi- 
neſs; you would regret deeply the advice 
you gave, ſhould you ſee the air of conſtraint 
I muſt wear ;-—no, Henry, to no perſon in- 
rereſted would this union produce comfort. 
Lord Trewarne, whoſe heart is the throne of 
ſenſibility, could #1 brook ſuch a return as I 
ſhould make to the love he feels for me. 
Alas! eſteem, gratitude, that mounts almoſt 
to adoration of his character, yet have not 
baniſhed the — of Mr. Bertram 


no, I will never marry.“ 
Such 
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Such was the reſolution of our heroine 
when Lord Trewarne entered ; and ſhe re- 
fumed the fortitude which appeared to have 
forſaken her. 


« My Lord,” faid ſhe, © I have read 
theſe letters; they {peak of you in terms 
that well accord with my idea of your 
character; they urge me to accept an offer 
ſo honourable to myſelf ; but my heart ſtill 
is refractory, {till retuſes to obey the dictates 
of my judgment, and the wiſhes of my 
friends. Deeply am I ſenſible of your 
merit. You, my Lord, delerve, and may 
command, a far different alliance ; a fairer, 
richer, more accompliſhed bride than the 
poor Alicia, who throws, with an improvi- 
dent hand, the offered happineſs from her; 
yet that Lord Trewarne ſo far diſtinguiſhed 
her, will ever be deemed the higheſt honour 
of her life, the beſt eulogium of her merit; 
although for ever will her heart remain inſen- 
ſible to her own intereſt, and capriciouſly 
deny the requeſt of a man ſhe ſo highly 

eſteems, 
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elteems, and of friends to whom ſhe is 
bound by every tie of duty and gratitude, 
Alas! my Lord,” ſhe continued, burſt- 
Ing into tears, © equally we ſhould be miſer- 
able were we to be united, unleſs I felt dit— 
ferently, very differently from what I nowdo.” 
The Earl feated himſelf by his lovely 
charge, and ſoothed, by the moſt delicate 
attention, the perturbation ſhe felt. When 
he ſaw ſhe was a little more compoſed, he 
gently hinted ſhe would appear more reſpeCt- 
able as the Counteſs of Trewarne, on her 
return to her friends, than as Miſs Sleigh, 
whom the licentious Kaphauſen had vio- 
lently carried off, and accompanied into 
Scotland. Alas! my beloved Alicia,” ſaid 
the Earl, © ſhall the finger of ſcandal be 
raiſed by this villain's arts; ſhall the whi per 
of calumny go round at the expence of the 
_ exalted woman J adore; no, this I cou'd not 
" bear—no, then the arm of Trewarne ſhould 
not be idle!“ 
Alicia told his Lordſhip her anne 
as the had before done, regarding the prac- 
tie 
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tice to which he alluded, and declared ſhe 
would rather ſuffer under an unjuſt cenſure 
than have her honour deſended at the riſk 
of any one's liſe, particularly that of a per- 
{on's ſhe had to much reaſon to eſteem. 
The converſation was now changed by our 
heroine to her return to London. The 
Ear} then ſaid he withed to have gone round 
by Edinburgh, where he had lome particular 
bufincis to tranſact, and bad fondly flattered 
himſelf that there ſhe would have given him 
a legal right to protect her; but as the had 
now declared the was determined againſt 
ever honouiing bun with her hand, he would 
on no account beg the favour of her going 
{o far out of her = but in the morning, 
intended to accompany her direct to London. 
Alicia thanked his Lordſhip, but declined 
his offer, as ſhe did not fear reaching Lon- 
don in fatety with her owa maid, and would 
take one of bis ſervants with her. This, 
however, he would not agree to; and an 
early hour being fixed ior their ſettiug out. 
for London, they parted for the night. 
In 
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In the morning at breakfaſt his Lordſhip 
again reſumed the ſubje& of his love in 
humble and deſpairing terms; when our 
herome (though I have repreſented her with 
as much parciality as was conſiſtent with 
truth, and have wiſhed my readers to believe 
ſhe was fuperior in underſtanding to moſt of 
her ſex) proved herſelf yet a mere woman, 
and that ſhe partook of the capriciouſnets 
of their nature ; for, to the infinite joy and 
evident ſurpriſe of Lord Trewarne, ſhe now 
turned a more favourable ear to his ſuit ; 
and intimating a deſire of ſeeing Edinburgh, 
inquyred how long his Lordſhip's affairs 
would detain him there ? 

He replied, * A day or two at leaſt.” 

Alicia then ſaid ſhe had reflected upon 
the folly of her returning to London ſo 
flightly attended, and that ſhe could by no 
means conſent to put his Lordſhip to the 
trouble of having to return back to Edin- 
burgh on her account, and would therefore 
accompany him round that way. 

To this his Lordſhip joyfully affented ; 


and they ſet out together on their journey. 
Long 
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Long before they reached the end, Alicia 
conſented not to leave Scotland till ſhe had 
become the Counteſs of Trewarne; ſo 
would ſhe for ever, ſhe hoped, cement her 
own happineſs by forming that of the Earl's, 
whoſe attention to her in ſo many various 
ways demanded all the retura ſhe could 
make ; thus would [he meet with the appro- 
bation of her friends, who doubtleſs would 
cenſure the retuſal ſhe had given; thus 
would ſhe be rendered independent of the 
Bertrams, to whom obligations, fituated as 
ſhe now found herſelf, would become painful. 
Such were the {ſentiments to which Alicia 
gave utterance during their journey. What 
had cauſed this revolution I am not at pre- 
{ent able to inform my readers, who yet may 
reſt aſſured our heroine had ſome caule, and 
that it was not mere levity of character. 

Safely they reached Edinburgh, where the 
Earl wiſhed the marriage to take place. 
This Alicia agreed to, and the next morning 
was the time appointed. 

She quitted the Earl immediately after 


ſupper, and retired to her apartment, where 
ſhe 


* 
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ſhe employed ſome time with Ann in 
arranging the dreſs ſhe was to wear the fol- 
lowing day, and which had been purchaſed 
after they had arrived at Edinburgh. Alicia 
then, apparently in cheerful fpirits, retired 
to bed, and diſmiſſed Ann, who no ſooner 
was gone than our heroine roſe and dreſſed 
herſelf. She heard Lord Trewarne ret:re 
to his chamber, which was at the further 
end of the gallery. The noiſe in the houle 
ceaſed; ail ſeemed ſtill. Softly the un- 
locked the door of her apartment, and went 
down ſtairs with all the caution ſhe could 
uſe, and throwing open a window, leaped 
into the ſtreet, where ſhe accoſted the firſt 
watcaman ſhe met; who, after ſome little 
difficulty that occurred from their different 
dialects, agreed to be her eſcort to Dry{dale's 
Hotel, where ſhe had been with Sir Robert 
Bertram, his ſon, and 8 ſome time 
before. Here ſhe ordered a chaiſe, with 
four horſes; in whici:, in leis than an hour 
after her leaving the houſe ſhe had drove to 
with Lord Trewarne, was Alicia leated, and 
rattling over the ſtones of Edinburgh. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 


